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for lecinio, read Licinio 
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for d'alceni, read d'alcuni 
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for cornuttione, read corruttione 
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for Coro, read loro 

for object, read objects 

for ſigaal, read ſignat 

the note, for pumeteſſe, read permeteſſe 


STRICTURES, 


R. BURKE's letter, containing Re- 

flections on the Revolution in France, 
&c.“ had paſſed into the bands of the greater 
part of his readers, had, I believe, been anſwer- 
ed by many, and probably was laid aſide, before 
I could be prevailed on to give it a reading; nor 
would this at length have been complied with, 
but at the interceſſion of a friend, to whom I 
can refuſe nothing. My reaſon for this cool- 
neſs originated in having for ſome time paſt diſ- 
covered, as I conceived, an evident defalcation 
in that gentleman's political principles, princi- 
ples which did him honour, and gained him 
reputation as a ſpeaker; the exchange he has 
made coincided not with my ſentiments, and it 
was with reluctance that I yielded myſelf once 


more to be entangled in the ſophiſtry of an ec- 
2 centric 


 & 


centric genius levelled with ſuch facility, and as 
it were for amuſement played off againſt reaſon, 
and with his leave, the rights of men. His 
performance is long and tedious, or it might 
ſeem to partake of thoſe qualities only to me, 
who am verging towards old age, and who found 
there among ſome matter uſeful and entertain- 
ing, much to condemn as revolting againſt ks 
former ſentiments, as well as my own. Im- 
preſſed with this idea, though labouring un- 
der many difadvantages, and apprized that many 
able writers had anſwered that publication, yet 
J could not refrain from caſting in my mite to 
obſtruQ, if not to ſtem, the ravages that ſome 
of thoſe opinions might make on the minds of 
mankind ; in doing this, I have adhered to my 
own feelings and ſentiments, regardleſs of what 
may have been advanced by others. But be- 
fore I proceed in this undertaking, I judge it 
neceſſary to profeſs my ſincerity; that I am 
actuated by no private motive, that I have no 
Pique or ſiniſter view to promote, and that I 
engage in it from pure benevolence with the 
hope of promoting, though in a ſmall degree, 
the happineſs of my fellow creatures. 


I muſt here premiſe, that controverſy is for 


the moſt part not only unpleaſant, but unprofit- 
| able; 


Wa 


able; it generally decides nothing, It is prin- 
cipally employed on abſtract ideas, and the 
matter affirmed or denied concerning them, 
very rarely admits of unequivocal demonſtration 
or proof. All controverſy would be ſoon diſ- 
patched and determined, or rather there would 
be no cauſe for controverſy, could we proceed 
in the like manner and with the ſame certainty 
as when diſcourſing on figures and lines. No + 
perſon competent to the queſtion doubts whether 
4 X 4 = 16, or whether each angle of an equi- 
lateral triangle be equal to either of the = 
two; the reaſon is, that the term or figure 4 
contains or repreſents in the opinion of all men 
converſant with it, one immutable invariable 
known quantity ; this being immutably fixed, 
the reſt follows of courſe; or if doubted, the 
proof might eaſily be adduced, for thoſe who 
did not perceive it carried its proof along with 
it: and the like may be ſaid of the angles of an 
equilateral triangle. But if men doubted, or 
were of different opinions concerning the quan- 
tity repreſented by the figure 4, ſome imputing 
to it aleſs, and ſome a greater quantity, from 
this uncertainty endleſs controverſy would ariſe 
in diſcourſing concerning it, nor could it be ad- 
juſted till ſome fixed and determined quantity 


were appropriated to it by univerſal conſent. 
In 
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In diſcourſing therefore on abſtraft ideas from 
the want of ſuch determination, controverſies 
are not only multiplied, but they have no end. 
Logicians have in vain endeavoured to remedy 
this defect, by ſubſtituting definitions. No de- 
finition can be ſo conſtructed as to excite in the 
mind of another, that preciſe and clear percep- 
tion of any abſtract idea, nor indeed of any 
thing elſe, which every competent perſon enter- 
tains of the quantity repreſented by the figure 
4, or by any other figure. Beſides, in treat- 
ing of abſtract ideas, mankind are rarely agreed 
in the component parts; ſuppoſe virtue for ex- 
ample, ſome men impute to it more, ſome fewer 
qualities, others again different qualities, ſub- 
trafting, retaining, or adding and modifying, 
ad infinitum, agreeably to their own conceits or 


opinions; ſo that unleſs all men were perfectly 


agreed in the definition, as preciſely as they are 
in the quantity repreſented by the figure, the 
definition is uſeleſs, and conſequently the con- 
troverſy concerning virtue, or any other ab- 
ſtract idea, becomes endleſs, and undeciſive. 
This uncertainty arifing from deficiency of proof 
and demonſtration attendant on abſtrattion, has, 
at different times, incited eccentric geniuſes to 
ſtart new and ſtrange doctrines, or to revive 
and varniſh up the old, not with a view to ſup- 

port 
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port the cauſe of truth and humanity, but to 
acquire to themſelves celebrity and fame ; and 
in caſe controverſy ſhould ariſe, they have al- 
ways an aſylum in the imbecility of human 
reaſon, deſtitute of thoſe powers which are re- 
quiſite to convince by infallible proof and de- 
monſtration. Hence ſo many oppoſite dottrines 
on the ſame points are ſeen ſubſiſting in the 
world, and ever will be, for human reaſonings 
are but judgments and opinions, often errone- 
ous, and ſeldom or never ſupported by abſolute 
proof and certainty; controverſies, therefore, 
when ſettled, are determined by the pre- 
ponderating weight or number of opinions ; 
could they be concluded on principles of indu- 
bitable demonſtration and proof, no controverſy 
could ſubſiſt for a day; all erroneous reaſon- 
ings, judgments and opinions, would inſtantane- 
ouſly flee before this light of truth, and be con- 
figned to darkneſs and permanent oblivion. 
Thus much is premiſed, that it may not be ex- 
petted of me to advance nothing without proof, 
while Mr. B. has produced no proof, that I 
ſee, for any thing he has advanced. We have, 
indeed, his doubts, conjeQtures, inuendoes, 
half-explained wiſhes, deſultory arguments, and 
falſe deductions and concluſions ; but we have 
not even that authority which might have been 

obtained 
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obtained for many of the facts he mentions ; 
ſome of which, however boldly afferted, are ex- 
tremely queſtionable. My age has rendered me 
too experienced to rely on the ipſe dixit of any 
man where I can diſcover evident partiality, 
and he muſt pardon me if I do not give full 
credit to all he relates. 


It gave me no ſmall concern to obſerve a vein 
of acrimony pervade his whole letteg pointed 
directly againſt the Revolution in France, its. 
authors and abettors, wherever to be found, 
without any regard to their moral characters 
or abilities; the national aſſembly treated with 
indignant perſonalities; and moſt of their opera- 
tions and meaſures, without reſerve or diſtinc- 
tion condemned. The tone aſſumed, the en- 
thuſiaſtic emotions, the preſumed knowledge, 
from a long ſtudy of men and things, with other 
extraneous and extravagant matter might com- 
mand a ſmile or excite our pity. But when 
he preſumptuouſly derides what is of the laſt 
importance, the execution of which is ſo vaſt as 
to defy all the powers of the human mind to 
accompliſh at once, to make no allowance for 
human imbecility in what he conceives to be 
error, but to conſole himſelf in the future mif- 
carriage of a plan concerted to reſtore twenty- 

five 
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five millions of the human ſpecies to freedom; 
when we behold this unfriendly diſpoſition, we 
are juſtified in queſtioning the purity of his can- 
dour, the validity of his affertiong, the power 
of his aſſumed abilities, and to give him no 
longer credit for any more of theſe accompliſh- 
ments and qualities, than are evidently ſtamped 
as his with the unerring ſeals of juſtice and 
truth. 

Under what appellation we are to ſpeak of 
the form of government eſtabliſhed or eſtabliſh- 
ing in France 1s immaterial ; it is however to 
be denominated a mixed form of government, 
its component parts are limited monarchy, and, 
as I apprehend, a timocracy. The latter is 
treated of by Ariſtotle in his Ethics, lib. viii. c. 10. 
TpiTy 0'n amo T,ꝰ;Q; , v Tiuotgerhy Aryiiy oixtier Qairerai 3 
it differs from a democracy which admits 
all the citizens to a ſhare in government, but 
the timocracy ſuch only as pay a tax or have 
an income; the democracy reſpects perſon, the 
timocracy perſon and property. This mixed with 
a limited monarchy, is a form of government 
which I believe no where exiſted before ; but it 
is not to be condemned or cenſured on this ac- 
count, for the ſame may be alleged of the mixed 
form of our Engliſh Government, the like 

B having 
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having never before exiſted in any nation, nor 
does it exiſt in any kingdom but our own, yet 
mankind are far from ſaying that it comes under 
the denomination of thoſe forms of government 
which are accounted bad; nor vill any but 
raſh and conceited men condemn the other till 
they ſee the effect: all who do fo, form their 
opinions on theoretical principles, on a ſubjeat 
which can only be determined by fact from 
experience. Of governments purely fimple, 
judgment may be formed; but of new complex 
governments, of which we have hadno experience, 
intemperance and folly alone would aſſume the wiſ- 
dom of deciding and contemning. Ax ariſtocracy 
is generally conſidered by politicians as a vicious 
form of government ; yet ariſtocracy properly 
blended and tempered with limited monarchy 
and democracy * are the conſtituent parts of 

our 


* In what is above advanced concerning the Engliſh form 
of government, I rather complied with common opinion than 
adhered to my own, I ſhould otherwiſe have ſaid that the 
component parts of this mixed form of government are limited 
monarchy, an ariſtocracy, and a timocracy. ] cannot think 
myſelf juſtified in this deviation from received opinions with- 
out giving my reaſons. A part of what is termed democratic 
are the members of the Houſe of Commons, yet no one of 
thoſe is intitled to a ſeat in that Houſe who is not poſſeſſed of 
land to a certain annual value, and this is purely timocratic ; 
thoſe 
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our form of Government. Ina potion compounded 
of various ingredients one or more of them may 
be poiſonous and deleterious, yet the whole medi- 
cine fo compounded may nevertheleſs be ſalubri- 
ous, or one medicine may be ſo counteracted by 

another 


thoſe who ele& a part of theſe members muſt be poſſeſſed of 
a freehold to a certain annual value, or which pays not leſs 
than a certain annual tax, this again is purely timocratic ; they 
who ele& the remaining part either derive their right from 
certain ſpecified gervitudes, and this is not democratic, or, are 
intitled to it from being inhabirants of particular deſcriptions 
in corporate towns, and this is not democratic ; while by far 
the greater number of the people, ſuch as mechanics in towns 
and villages and all the peaſantry who have not ſerved a proper 
ſhare of ſervitude under freedmen, or have no freeholds to a 
certain annual amount, are totally excluded from enjoying any 
ſhare in government, all of whom in a democracy would par- 
take of it. This part then of our government uſually termed 
democratic, for theſe reaſons appears to me to be timocratic. 


The whole taken together produces a form of government 
which on a compariſon with others is eſteemed good; but I 
preſume far ſrom perfect while the greater number of the 
people are totally excluded from any ſhare in government ; and 
it may be found very difficult hereafter even to preſerve it in 
its original ſtate however imperfect; for if even the ariſtocratic 
and timocratic bodies ſhould become corrupt and refign their 
legiſlative power to the will of miniftry, then would the execu- 
tive and legiſlative power be veſted ia the ſame hands, and the 
government would become deſpotic, retaining the forms only 
of a mixed form of government. Whether or not it be juſt 
to exclude the major part of the people from all ſhare in go- 


vernment in this Jemocracy, I ſay not, but it may be a fabject 
not to be ſlighted by miniſtry, 


— 
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another as when mixed to produce ſalutary 
effects: thus, though the form of government 
eſtabliſhed. in France ſhould have one of its 
component parts vicious abſtraftedly, I ſay, 
ſhould this be the caſe, not that I know or 
imagine it is, yet by the combination it may 
prove an exeellent form of government, and 
replete with all that is requiſite to produce 
public happineſs. This, I ſay, may be the 
effect; I do not affert ; nor would be ſo confi- 
dent as thoſe who arraign theſe legiſlators, their 
laws, their abilities, and what they have already 
organized, in terms which would excite in me a 
concious degradation by expoſing to contempt 
my preſumption and weakneſs in the deciding 
on a ſubje& which time and experience only 
can determine. Forms of government, the 
judicial alone excepted and which was known 
only to the _ Jews, are of human invention, the 
archetype has been ſuppoſed to be that of pri- 
vate families “, be this as it may, civil 
government has been made to involve in it 
the moſt abſtruſe, profound, and conſumate 


linowledge ; the combinations are almoſt in— 
finite; 


* See Ariſtotle's Ethics, lib. viii. cap. 10. Oyavuare & avrwy 
K 640; TAIKILY(1%TH NO Tig av N = Tai; oixiaic 3 and he 
afterwards, agreeably to this notion, compares the timocracy 
to a family of brothers, THHAOKPUTINN F o3t62 n r ad. P. 
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finite; the tempers, the paſſions, the intereſts of 
mankind numerous and diſcordant; to recon- 
cile, ſoften, and blend all this heterogenious mat- 
ter into one conſiſtent, uniform, and beneficial 
ſyſtem or whole, from whence ſupreme good 
ſhall be derived to all, is an undertaking replete 
with the moſt ardent difficulties. Theſe in- 
creaſe when no archetype preſents itſelf, and 
in this predicament are the French legiſlators ; 
for though their timocracy is extremely ana- 
logous to our own, yet the ariſtocratic form is 
totally excluded from their government ; nor 
could it be introduced with any degree of 
ſafety; for though the form of government 
previous to the Revolution was deſpotic, yet in 
theſe nebles the people found almoſt as many 
petty tyrants; their hauteur, their extorſions 
and ſeverity had rendered them odious to the 
people, and their diſpoſitions dangerous to free- 
dom, ſo that they could not be introduced with 
ſafety to form a diſtin& claſs in their new form 
of government. Their excluſion by which 
their form of government becomes different 
from ours, renders it alſo a new form of go- 
vernment ; but I have no conception that any man 
fo far from ridiculing what has been done, can de- 
termine with any degree of preciſion concerning 
its inefficacy. A government ſo formed may be 

bad, 
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bad, it may be a compound of good and bad, 
or it may be far ſuperior to any yet experi- 
enced; but Mr. B. with all his philoſophy and 
politics, with all his experience and knowledge, 
with all his meditations, reveries, and unremit- 
ting reſearches into men and things, will never 
be able to perſuade me that he can form a 
more deciſive opinion concerning the event 
than the generality of mankind. The ſo much 
boaſted wiſdom of man, ſo much applauded by 
man, and therefore no doubt impartial, what is 
it at beſt but plauſible conjecture; and gene- 
rally, removed but a few degrees from ſtark 
folly. Socrates who was very converſant in 
governments and their adminiſtration, and has 
left us two treatiſes expreſsly on theſe {ubjetts, 
ingenuouſly confeſſes that ſo weak is his wiſ- 
dom that he was unable to determine whether 
the treatiſe he was then writing would have any 
claim to merit; and that ſuch doubts were very 
common to authors of every kind, who though 
they had laboured to riſe to the dignity of their 
ſubje&, yet whether they had properly acquitted 
themſelves was uncertain till it was decided by 
public determination “. If it was beyond the 

ſtretch 


* Kav9ov 0: emrroivporuy wy tn oToyataVai, nas i; a 
arp ν, ryw Tigacouat d Ev wir o to To I wpor 
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ſtretch of the wiſdom of ſuch writers to deter- 
mine with any preciſion on ſo trifling a matter 
as a ſmall treatiſe, till it had undergone the 
examination of friends and had received the 
judgment of the public, I humbly conceive it is 
not within the range of Mr. B.'s knowledge, 
nor that of any other perſon, to decide on the 
merit and effect of this new form of govern- 
ment and the new code of laws yet in embryo ; 
ſubjects far more abſtruſe from their nature, 
and requiring a larger portion of wiſdom in 
proportion as the objett is of more importance 
and magnitude than moſt others. But though 
the wiſdom of man is, yet his preſumption is 
not, limited. One of the wiſeſt of his own 
ſpecies deriding his wiſdom, ſays, it is ſomething 
little better than nothing, „ a, derum copia che Two; 
aba tors xa ob And the divine oracles frequent- 
ly ſpeak of man with all his collected wiſdom as 
a conceited fool, unable to condutt himſelf, or to 
judge properly even in common occurrences. 


sZepyao Ve Elo Ti uToJerius xa amo TY; apx"G ound. 
Thong vyag xa TWY E/Ajpperpuy TONAGTWY, x vr xaTY&oyadny 
ovſyreuuatu, ts H ty Ta; Fravorcs; err TW GUITIIETWY, EyaNAs 
pod, Taper xe ινπẽ,wu er , x44 Toi; an virodeouta, 
l x&THIEFTpo) T1v dora Th; Aide tay. 


 Ifocrat, ad Nicoe. p. 38. 
* Socrat. Apol. SeRt. 9. p. 73. 
Proofs 
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Proofs of theſe aſſertions muſt ſtrike every one 
who attends to the perpetual debates in certain 
aſſemblies, whoſe members unqueſtionably poſſeſs 
as much wiſdom as 1s allotted to humanity, 
who, notwithſtanding are almoſt conſtantly di- 
vided in their opinions on all queſtions of im- 
portance and diſhcult ſolution. The like too 
may be obſerved in moſt authors treating on 
the ame ſubject, for their opinions are various. 
This I fav could not happen if human wiſdom 
were fot preciſely under the alleged predica- . 


ment. 


If from theſe legiſlative aſſemblies we go into 
dur higher courts of law, where, if this wiſdom 
exiſted, we might reaſonably expect to ſee it 
aſſembled; yet here varying opinions are pro- 
feſſed, uncertainty is firmly rooted, and doubts 
are ſtarted which theſe courts ingenuouſly de- 
_ Elare they cannot reſolve, the conteſted points 
are referred to the judgment of the twelve 
ſuperior ſages of the law, -who are frequently 
divided in their opinions, and at length the 
determination is ſettled by counting of noſes. 


J am very far from endeavouring to convey 
the leaſt reflection on any of, the parties, I well 


know theſe conſequences * inevitable; but I 
| adduce 
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adduce ſuch inſtances merely to prove, that 
when man extols his wiſdom, he only boaſts of 
his weakneſs; for if the legiſlators who promul- 
gated thoſe laws ſo framed them, that they were 
unintelligible, or doubtful in their meaning, 
this is no mark of their wiſdom ; if clear and 
intelligible, and yet the ſages of the law do not 
comprehend them, then here again wiſdom has 
nothing to boaſt; a deficiency muſt be ſome- 
where, or every where, and our greateſt wiſdom 
will be, to acknowledge that human and divine 
oracles, which have ridiculed our high claims 
and preſumption, are well founded, that we ac- 
quieſce in the ſentence, and humbly ſubmit to 
it, while ſuch ſtrong marks of human imbecility 
confront us, and might riſk the danger of de- 
riſion, were we to attempt a competition with 
the little chirping linnet, in the forming of a 
neſt, wherein to breed her young. 


To come nearer home, I mean to every 
man's own breaſt, experience, I preſume, has 
convinced him, if he has ever engaged in any 
undertaking of conſequence, either in art or 
ſcience, that both in the deſign and progreſs of 
the work, he has repeatedly changed his mind, 
and altered his original mode of proſecuting 
his views, has made corrections, additions, ſub- 
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traftions, and a variety of alterations of one 
kind or another, ſuch as his mind did not ſug- 
geſt to him in the formation of his original plan. 
But this is not the characteriſtic of wiſdom which 
deſigns perfettly, admits of no variation, and 
executes completely. 


But to relinquiſh individugls, have we not 
obſerved two dilſtin& legiſlative bodies. of men, 
and in my eſtimation, poſſeſſing as much wil- 
dom as any aſſembly of men exiſting, with the 
executive power at their head, repealing laws 
which they had before enated, or altering, 
new-framing, retrenching, or adding to them 

on account of their imperfection, inſufficiency, 
and of their being, in one or more reſpetts, 
inadequate to the end propoſed, and all this 
laboured circumſpettion at laſt totally fruſtrated 
and defeated ; and this, ſurely not becauſe they 
poſſeſſed a wiſdom equal to the execution of 
their views, or that could inform them if thoſe 
views could be executed, but becauſe they were 
dehcient in wiſdom, which would have directed 
them -to refrain from, or ſecurely to have at- 
tained the end propoſed. If theſe perſons, high 
in eſtimation for their abilities, could not frame 
ſuch laws without error, I preſume the body of 
French legiſlators, who are forming a whole 

F new 
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new code of laws for a great, rich, commercial, 
and ſpirited nation, are intitled, not to moſt 
malignant ſneers and farcaſtic coarſe appella- 
tions, if they are ſuppoſed to have erred, but to 
the greateſt indulgence, ſupport, and aſſiſtance 
in their patriotic endeavours; while thoſe who 
preſume on their own weak abilities, and give 
the reigns to ſuch licenſe, would have acted 
more prudently in examining what has paſſed 
nearer home in concerns much leſs difficult, leſt 
ſuch ſarcaſms, by reverberation, ſhould with 


redoubled force point there. 


At the worſt, if the legiſlators we are fpeak- 
ing of ſhould have materially erred, not that I 
know or believe this to be the caſe, nor can 
any ſpeculative viſionary theoriſt prove it, be- 
ing a fact which time and experience alone can 
reveal; but I ſay, ſuppoſing them to have erred 
in the formation of their government and ſome 
of its organizations, is this a ſubje& for malevo- 
lent reproach ? it is the work of men, and the 
wonder would have been, to have ſeen it with- 
out error; are theſe errors irrevocable ? will 
they admit of no touches of emendation ? are 
their decrees like thoſe of the Medes and Per- 
ſians, irreverſible ? may they neither reſcind nor 
add? have they placed a bar to the — 
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of all future melioration and improvement which 
time, experience, and circumſtances ſhall ſug- 
geſt, till by adopting ſuch alterations (which 
has ever been the invariable practice of every 
tolerable government, and in none ſo more than 
| in our own) it is brought to the zenith of improve- 
ment and perfection? They certainly have not; 
if therefore they have erred, the avenues are 
open to amendment ; what is it the moſt peeviſh 
or ſplenetic can require more? and if the 
means of improvement are to be found in the 
powers of human nature, I truſt too they have 
abilities to diſcover, and the ingenuouſneſs to 
employ them, having elready given an ample 
earneſt of their confummate philanthropy, in 
\ their noble efforts to redeem a nation from the 
two- fold bondage of ſuperſtition and ſlavery. 


— . 
TOE Fs. 


Prudence, therefore, I ſhould have imagined 
would have dictated to Mr. B. if we old men 
could but pay half the attention to prudence 
which we do to our own prating, that it was 
derogatury to him, and indeed to any one not 
ablorbed in the weakneſs and folly of age, 
to employ thoſe ungenerous and unmanly terms 
of reproach, which at times are openly and 
covertly diſſeminated througacut his whole per- 
formance, againſt the greater part of the princi- 
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pal authors of the French revolution and re- 
form. But ſuch refleQions not only recoil on 
their author, they appear to me to reflect on the 
ſenſe and ſpirit of our nation, if, when publiſh- 
ed, we do not diſapprove, but fit down ſilently 
in a tame and mean acquieſcence ; for what a 
man is content to hear, he may be conſidered 
as doing, „ Ye brett! ax), TEUTE N Tat bft 
But as I chooſe not to be involved either in 
the language or cenſure, I here publiſhed my 
diſſent and diſapprobation of boch: for were 
I to ſpeak of them, I ſhould conſider each 
as a Proculeius, and ſay, in the language of 
Horace, 


Vivet extento Proculeius acuo, 
Notus in fratres animi paterni : 
Illum agat penn metuente ſolvi 


Fama ſuperſtes. 


And I truſt, from what I collect from my ob- 


ſervation and the report of others, that a very 


conſiderable part of the people of this nation 


inclines to the like opinion, and if neceſſary, 
would avow it by their ſuffrages. 


Prudence again, might have ſuggeſted to pro- 
found politicians, who have ſeen ſo much and 
meditated 


* Ariſtot, Eth. lib. iv. c. 8. p. 186. — 
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meditated ſo long on men and things, the great 
impropriety or weakneſs in aſſuming an au- 
thoritative tone in deciding on the event, in caſes 
ſo infinitely combined, intricate and abſtruſe, 
as are the greater part of thoſe reſpetting new 
forms of government, and new codes of laws. 
In forming judgment on preſent things, the 
uſual method is to recur to former precedents, 
theſe inveſtigated and compared, we draw a 
concluſion for the preſent exigeney, adhering 
to the axiom, like cauſes muſt produce like 
effects. The whole of ſuch. proceeding appears 
to me extremely erroneous, and particularly fo 
in the preſent inſtance. Of the precedents or 
examples recurred to, and the caſes with which 
they are compared, there is not one in a million 
that exactly correſponds ; and the leaſt failure 
in the moſt minute article may be, and generally 
is, fatal: and theſe differences and diſagree- 
ments, multifarious as - they are, either from 
their minuteneſs on the one hand, or from the 
deficiency of accuteneſs in human obſervation 
on the other, eſcape the keenneſs of the moſt 
aſſiduous penetration. That like cauſes will pro- 
duce like effects, is a maxim which, either 
through miſconception of its meaning, or miſ- 
application of it, has been produttive of more 
falſe reaſoning and erroneous action, than per- 


haps 
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haps any of thoſe trite apothegms commonly 
bandied among mankind. All like cauſes will 
not have like effects, unleſs that which atts, 
and that which is adted upon, are in each caſe 
preciſely ſimilar. And this preciſion being want- 
ing in innumerable inſtances where it is ſup— 
poſed to exiſt, and where it cannot be diſcover- 
ed but that it doth exiſt in every one of theſe in- 
ſtances, like cauſes will produce different effects, 
becauſe the thing, for example, which is ated 
upon is not in the ſame preciſe ſtate and condi- 
tion in the one caſe, as in the other; the dif- 
ference here again eſcaping human penetration, 
Thus, if a tax produced a {ſpecific ſum, and like 
cauſes produced like effects, the tax, when 
doubled, ſhould produce double the ſum of the 
former tax; but legiſlators, who have adopted this 
theory, have been frequently diſappointed, with- 
out having been able, with all their accuteneſs, 
to diſcover and foreſee thoſe remote and ſecret 
obſtacles which fruſtrated their intentions. 
All ſuch reaſoning then is erroneous, but it is 
particularly ſo in the preſent caſe, for there is 
no precedent or example to direct us in our de- 
ciſions; here is a form of government or con- 
ſtitution entirely new and unknown to the world 
before, with a new code of laws adapted to it ; 
and I could wiſh theſe wiſe politicians who con- 
demn their proceedings and determine, mot 
probably 
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probably according to their own wiſhes, that the 
iſſue muſt be fatal, would, inſtead of giving us 
their deciſive opinions, which no man of reaſon 
would eſtimate at more than a ſtraw, I ſay, I 
wiſh they would tell us on what principles of 
ſound reaſoning they ground their confidence, 
on what infallible criterion they found their 
judgment. For my own part, I am perſuaded 
they have none; and that they ſlide along with 
the reſt of mankind on the ſlippery ſurface of 


conjedcture only; that they are as wiſe as their 


neighbours who hold a contrary opinion, but 
not one iota wiſer. : 


But their finances, they tell us, are totally 
deranged; and what of that? is it not the na- 
tural conſequence of ſuch a revolution ? and if 
a perſon has the tooth-ach, it may derange him, 
but is does not neceſſarily follow that he muſt 
die of the pain. But they are miſerable finan- 
ciers, and underſtand nothing of the matter; 
improbable, incredible as this is, let us ſuppoſe 
it on the word and the wiſdom of thoſe who 
pretend to be ſo much wiſer, and this admitted, 
will any one aſſure us that they are ſo dull a 
people, that they are incapable of learning from 
experience, what experience alone can inſtrutt 


and jnform? The former unequal and partial 
taxation 
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taxation can no longer be continued under the 
preſent form of government, which profeſſes to 
deal impartially with all its citizens; of courſe 
then new taxes muſt be exatted, and new laws 
enatted, to declare what they are, and the 
mode of raiſing them ; in this very comprehen- 
ſive and intricate concern, ſhould ſome miſtakes 
appear, it is no more than what every reaſon- 
able perſon would expett; preſent derange- 
ment will be ſucceeded by future arrangement ; 
time and experience, in the hands of ceconomy 
and integrity, will adjuſt the whole: in the 
calm of the ſtate, which will ſucceed this little 
tempeſt, there will be opportunity to reviſe 
what is amiſs, and to apply the needful repairs, 
till the whole is compleat. But no rational 
being can ſuppoſe that a few erroneous calcula- 
tions, or miſtaken objects of taxation, can ruin 
a nation. A preſent temporary, tranſient, ſlight 
diſtreſs 1s one thing, total ruin 1s another; but 
I have no conception that a kingdom, containing 
twenty-five millions of induſtrious, active, in- 
telligent, and commercial inhabitants, who have 
caſt off the yoke of deſpotiſm, and occupy near 
three hundred thouſand ſquare miles of terri- 
tory, chiefly fertile, can be ruined by ſuch 
petty miſtakes. If immerged for a moment 


in difficulties, it muſt ſoon emerge and rife 
3 ſuperior 
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ſuperior to them; the powers to effect this are 
at hand; they are preſent and innate, and the 
operation as natural as any other in nature. 
Were they even great, alarming, and imminent, 
{till there is redreſs, and this without recurring 
to the dark magic of deep financiers, to convey 


the reluQtant property of the nation into their 
own hands—the people alone can effect it; and 


will cheerfully do ſo, if they entertain an ade- 
quate idea of the bleſſings derived to them by 
theſe their deliverers. It is a tribute which they 
cannot in reaſon or juſtice withhold, ſor if 
Freedom could not be obtained at an ecaſier 
rate, ſtill it would be a cheap purchaſe, if the 
price was the laſt ſhilling in the nation. 


To aſſail our paſſions, not to appeal to our 


reaſon and judgment, the writer furniſhes us 


with lamentable pictures of private ſufferings. 
Who, in a Revolution, does not expect to hear 
of ſome diſtreſs? who ſits down to ſee a tragedy 
repreſented, and condemns the piece becauſe 
there are tragical ſcenes? It cannot be expected 
of all revolutions, that they ſhould be attended 
with that gentle ebb and flow which accompany 
that of our own country, and perhaps there are 
thoſe who would not wiſh it, leſt they ſhould 
become more frequent. In this French Revo- 
lution, conſidering the numbers concerned, and 

the 
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the oppoſing intereſts, it is almoſt miraculous, 
that it ſhould be attended with ſo few which do 
violence to humanity. Let the reader who has 
leiſure and patience, conſult Davila's hiſtory of 
a former attempt only at a Revolution in that 
kingdom; let him compare thoſe ſcenes of 
flaughter, havoc, diſolation, and aſſaſſination, 
which continued for years, with the evils which | 


— o 


have attended this Revolution, and he will be 
aſtoniſhed to find, that though ſo much has been 
effefted, yet the conſequent calamities, on a ) 
compariſon, do not ſo much as merit attention, __ 
The former was as a ſtorm, raging and durable, 

in which the furious conflicting powers tore up 
every thing, ſcattered ruin around, leaving no- 
thing behind them but the deadly traces of de- 
vaſtation ; the latter as a tranſient gale, of ſome 
force but of ſhort duration, which deprived the 
lofty trees of their leafy honours, and ſhook 
down graceleſs ſpires of bad architecture, which 
had been too highly elevated. This has ſup- 
plied one grand theme for oratory, and your 
great orators have a licence to blow the ſoapy 
ſuds of trifles into tranſparent bladders of mag- 
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At one time by heightening the teints in 
their repreſentations, at other times daubing 
them with a falſe glare of colouring, and 
working in a plenty of the pathos, our ora- 
torical gentlemen expect to do wonders. But 
this game has been played off ſo frequently upon 
us; the keys of our ſenſibility have been ſo 
repeatedly ſtruck, and with ſuch injudicious 
violence, that I apprehend the reſt of mankind, 
as well as myſelf, are callous and deaf to all 
they ſay, and pay no more attention to them 
than | 
Furiut ebriut olim, 
Cum Ilionam edormit, Catienis mille ducentis, 


Mater te appello, Clamantibus. 
For. lib. ii. ſat. 3. v. 60. 


Who does not perceive that this oratory is 
nothing more than the ſkill of playing on the 
ignorance of mankind, and when duped, to lead 
them captive, right or wrong, to the intereſt or 
opinion of the orator; that it is the rattle-ſnake 
in ſociety, and faſcinates to catch its prey.— 
With theſe notions, Mr. B. will pardon me, if 
in peruſing his letter, I ſometimes ſmile where 
he might expect a tear, and again ſhed a tear 
where he might expect a laugh. Not that I 
cannot feel for the diſtreſs of a king, if the diſ- 

treſs 
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treſs be real, for in that caſe, I ſhould be as 
much affected as this writer or any other; but I 
cannot feel for an imaginary diſtreſs, where there 
is none, and no cauſe for it exiſts, If the diſ- 
treſs be real, I feel for him as a man, though 
not as a king, unleſs by virtuous actions he has 
ſtamped that character with ſingular merit cor- 
reſponding to that dignity. - Of ſuch perſonages 
it is ſaid, that they obtain their high office and 
power by the ſpecial favour of heaven; I really 
am not competent to decide in this matter ; but 
if that be true, it appears to me, that when they 
loſe them, that they loſe them alſo by and with. 
the conſent and approbation of the ſame all- 
ruling principal, for I am certain ſuch change 
cannot take place contrary to his will, nor in 
oppoſition to his eternal decrees. But ſuch dig- 
nities and powers, conſidered by themſelves, are 
mere gewgaws, and he who laments at being di- 
veſted of them, if he means to lament as a man, 
can only lament that he is thereby deprived of 
the means of being more extenſively beneficent ; 
and here I ſympathize with him. I profeſs to 
know little of kings and courts; from the little 
knowledge, however, which I have of them, it 
may be deemed a wonderful eſcape, if the for- 
mer are not completely contaminated by the 
latter; it would be almoſt as miraclous for a 

perſon 
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perſon to paſs through the fire unhurt, as to 
reſide in a court and retain his probity, if the 

following nervous and animated repreſentation 
bears a reſemblance of the originals, for in this 
picture we ſee collected and grouped all the 
meaneſt vices of human nature maſked ; Cui on 
liſe, ſays Monteſquieu, ce que les hiſtoriens de tous 
les tems ont dit ſur la cour des Monarques ; qu'on 
fe rappelle les converſations des hommes de tous les 
puis fur le miſerable caractère des courtiſans; ce ne 
font point des choſes des ſpeculation, mais d'une triſte 
experience. L ambition dans L'oiſiveté, la baſſaſſe 
dans Porgueil, le defir de $enrichir fans travail, 
Faverfron pour la verite ; la flatterie, la trahiſon, 
la perfidie, Fabandon de tous ſes engagements, le 
mepris des devoirs du citoyen, la crainte de la virtu 
du prince, Feſperance de ſes foibleſſes, et plus que 
tout cela, le ridicule perpetuel jetts fur la vertu, ſont, 
Je crois, le caradlère de la plipart des courtiſans 

marque dans tous les lieux et dans tous les tems. Or 
a eſe tres mal-aiſe que les principeaux d'un etat 
forent malhonnetes gens, et que les inferieurs ſoient 
gens-de-bien, que ceux 12 ſoient trompeurs, et que 
ceux- ci conſentent à n'ttres que dupes*, There was 
not perhaps a court in Europe more ſtrongly 
impregnated with the baſeneſs, vice, and infamy 
above 


* Monteſquiev, Eſp. des Loix, liv, iii, ch. 5. 
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above deſcribed, than that of F rance, before 


the Revolution, and which, it is to be hoped, 
the Revolution has done away. No man of in- 
tegrity can conceive himſelf diſtreſſed in being 
releaſed and reſcued from ſuch company, or in 
reſigning a deſpotic power, which gave liſe, 


ſoul, and energy to ſuch iniquity. I was never 


guilty of flattering ſovereigns, but if I am not 
greatly miſinformed, a better intentioned man 
doth not exiſt than Louis the Sixteenth king of 
France. To ſuppoſe him diſtreſſed, argues a 
want of knowledge of his character and merit. 
So far from exciting our concern or ſympathy, 
he has unequivocally demonſtrated to the world, 
that the greatneſs of his ſoul, on the preſent 
occaſion, ſoars far above all praiſe, that his 
magnanimity and heroiſm are ſo tranſcendently 
exalted that men loſe ſight of it, or will not 
comprehend it. He has voluntarily declared in 
public acts, when no neceſſity induced him to 
make ſuch declaration, that he implicitly con- 
fides in the National Aſſembly, approves of the 
form of government they have eſtabliſhed, and 
has taken an oath to ſupport and defend it. He 
has wiſely conſidered, though it militates againſt 
the creed of courtiers, that the end propoſed in 
civil ſociety is civil happineſs, that the founda- 
tion of this is freedom, that public freedom is 

| founded 
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founded on public virtue, that public virtue can 
never flouriſh where the corrupt example of the 
great is vicious, and that their vices are cheriſh- 
ed and forſtered by defpotiſm : he therefore 
cheerfully relinquiſhes this odious, illicit, and 
unjuſt power in favour of the people, that they 
may become virtuous, free, and happy. 


Yet this is the character on which it has been 
endeavoured to draw down our commiſeration“. 
I profeſs to look up to it with applauſe and ad- 
miration, Ecce fpeftaculum dignum, ad quod 
reſpiciat, intentus oper: ſyo Deus ! Ecce par Deo 
dignum I This is true heroiſm, and if I mui 
with Mr. B. look up, to ſovereigns T. with that 
awful reſpett and veneration, it ſhall be to ſuch 
only as poſſeſs and exert this heroiſm. There 
are two ſpecies of heroiſm, the ſpecious and the 
genuine. The former was appropriated in bar- 
barous ages to acts which they ſuppoſed to be 
virtuous. A hero was a perſon who was ſucceſs- 
ful in battle, though the grounds on which he 
undertook the war were unjuſt; and the appel- 


lation was given indiſcriminately to all who laid 


countries deſolate, overturned cities and towns, 
and fertilized the land with deluges of human 


blood, 
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blood, proudly and deſpotically trampling on 
the peace and rights of mankind, as it were, in 
contempt of human nature. But who, in theſe 
enlightened times and days, as we boaſt, of ci- 
vilization, does.not conſider Alexander, and the 
reſt of that triBe of heroes, as objedts of horror 
and indignation ; every rational being muſt de- 
teſt the deſpotic power they aſſumed, the hands 
in which it was entruſted, and the uſe to which 
it was applied. But the other ſpecies of he- 
roiſm, which I term genuine, is of a very dif- 
ferent complexion ; it is founded on benevo- 
lence, it conſiſts in every poſſible exertion in 
every ſtation to promote the happineſs of the 
whole human race. We cannot compare the 
characters of Alexander and Trajan without in- 
jury to the latter, and ſuppreſſing the feelings of 
humanity in our own breaſts. What are the 
trappings of ſovereignty compared with the hap- 
pineſs of millions? what is haughty deſpotiſm 
compared with filial affection? what are ſtern 
corroſive commands compared with voluntary 
obedience and cheerful reſignation, if neceſſity 
* ſhould preſs, of fortune and life? The deſpot 
ungenerouſly conſoles himſelf in graſping the 
former; the hero of benevolence aſſuredly ſe- 
cures to himſelf the other. The deſpot, if not 
inſenſible, has but a pitiable exiſtence amidſt 

E falſe 
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falſe ſplendor, attended with ſuſpicions, trea- 
ſons, tumults, fears and alarms : the other knows 
no anxiety; and conſcious ſelf-approbation, the 
moſt*enlivening cordial of life in ſickneſs and in 
health, is ever preſent to invigorate his mind. 
To embrace this, deſpots might willingly reſign 
their baubles of ſceptres, relinquiſh their falſe 


flattering courtiers, and all the mockery and 


lumber of courts : both cannot he held together, 
and he that will be a hero muſtmake large ſacri- 
fices, by voluntary reſignation of what the folly 
of vanity terms great and good. This the king 
of France has wiſely done, and adheres to it in 
deſpite of the ſolicitations of pretended friends 


and courtiers, who wiſh to reſume their tyranny. 


under his ſanction and patronage : but he has 
made the better choice, by attending to the one 
thing needful, the prayer and proſperity of the 
people; and in ſpite of all miſrepreſentation, 
he has acted the part of true heroiſm, will be 
applauded by all the friends of mankind, and will 
meet with that conſolation in life and in death, 
which he could not expect while he graſped and 
exerciſed the former powers of deſpotiſm. He 
may now appropriate to himſelf that motto which 
few can claim, and no deſpot can affume—Nil 
conſcire ſibi, nullaque paleſcere culpa. 


Thus 
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Thus has Louis the Sixteenth taken the moſt 
folid ground to riſe in the annals of fame, by 
this honourable ſacrifice to the happineſs gf his 
people; this will be his confolation under every 
affliion to his laſt moment; and when it ſhall 
be ſaid of other princes, that they juſt lived and 
died, or, proh pudor, that they ſcattered de- 
vaſtation and ruin, the candid hiſtorian will rank 
him with the Antonius's and Trajans, and the 
_ reſt of thoſe princes who purſued true heroiſm 

through the path of beneficence, whoſe luſtre, 
though bright, he will eclipÞ, and whoſe glo- 
ries, however great, will on the compariſon, 
* hide their diminiſhed heads.” 


There are in the world thoſe who affect 
heroiſm, but the path they purſue leads not to 
it; they have neither the magnanimity nor the 
bounty to urge them to make the neceſſary ſa- 
crifce ; the ſublime heroic char atter is not to 
be purchaſed at a vile price, they muſt bid high 
who wiſh to obtain it, and bring with them their 
teſtimonials of temperance and ſelf-denial. In an 
elevated and highly exalted ſphere, I recollect 
but two heroes at preſent in the world, Louis 
the Sixteenth, who relinquiſhed bis pomp and 
power to make his people happy, and Waſhing- 


ton, who after a long and deſperate conteſt, 
E 2 which 
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which he gloriouſly maintained in ſupport of the 
rights and liberties of his fellow-citizens, no 
ſoongr became victorious, than he retired from 
the head of the army he commanded, and which 
he might have employed to the purpoſes of am- 
bition, and content with the ſole reward which 
ſelf-conſciouſneſs beſtows on heroic actions, 
ſought repoſe in the calm of rural retirement. 


Mr. B. ſpeaking of the former government of 
France, thinks that it was not ſo very bad;* in 
ſupport of this opinion, he lays ſome ſtreſs on 
the population of that country. Population ap- 
pears to me to ſettle one point, which 1s, that 
the government had not cut off, or ſent into 
exile a great part of its inhabitants. Though 
the government of Perſia was highly deſpotic, 
yet was the country full of inhabitants. Climate, 
diet, employment, and a thouſand other con- 
tingencies affect population in general more 
than government. Iſocrates makes the criterion 
of good government to be the wealth and wiſ- 
dom of its ſubjeas, Enpeioy £070 00 Tov nary; Caommy 
tar Tou; apyoperou; op. EvTpwrezou; nas FwAporeoTEpougs Yioueroug 
d T1 on EeTprhiicy To To form. our Judgment from 
this teſt, the government was bad, ſince in ſo de- 


plorable 


P. 187, &, . Ifoc, ad Nicoe. p. 50. 
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plorable a fituation were the finances of the 
kingdom, that a convention of the ſtates was re- 
luctantly afſembled to ward off the impending 
danger of a national bankruptcy. It may be 
aſked, Did the people of France, under this 
government, enjoy their liberty, life, and pro- 
perty in as full and ample a manner, as of right 
they ought to do, and would have done under 
a juſt, wiſe, and equal government, and to 
which all men are entitled, being the real pur- 
poles for which they enter into civil ſociety ? 
To this, any man of plain ſenſe can anſwer, 
that they neither did, nor could; the govern- 
ment was deſpotic both in theory and praQtice. 
The Baſtile was the inquiſition-priſon of the 
civil power, Any perſon, at the nod of the 
king, the miniſter, or any minion, or of any of 
their miſtreſſes, might be ſuddenly ſeized, and 
conveyed thither, ſnatched from his wife and 
family, innocent or guilty, and at the pleaſure 
and caprice of him who ſent him, uncondemned 
and even unheard, might be dragged to the tor- 
ture-chamber, provided expreſsly for that pur- 
poſe, and there repeatedly undergo every tor- 
ture of an inquiſition ; if a more favourable fate 
awaited him, he is conveyed to a dungeon, to 
remain in ſolitude and ſullen darkneſs, juſt. 
tinged with as much light as may diſcover to 

him 
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him the wretchedneſs of his ſituation, and make 
him long for light and liberty, deprived of 
which, he there remains fed on a ſcanty allows 
ance of mouldy bread and foul water, till theſe 
combined evils cloſe a lingering life and miſer- 
able exiſtence. But if a ſtill more fortunate fate 
attended him, and which ſome enjoyed under the 
relentleſs cruelty of this government, it was to 
be immediately murthered on coming within the 
walls. Thus, while the court rioted in luxury, 
government let looſe the reins of cruelty, adeo 
nec luxuriae quidquam crudelitas, nec crudelitati 


luxuria obetat*, 


InſurreQtions, revolutions, war, and whatever 
has a tendency to waſte human blood, or to de- 
ſtroy the peace of ſociety, ſtand foremoſt in the 


liſt of my averſions, 


O pater et rex 
Tuapiter, ut pereat pafitum rubigine telum, 
Nec guiſquam noceat cupido mihi pacis 
Hor, lib, ii. ſat. 1. v. 42. 


Vet all the ſophiſtry of declaimers will never be 
able to perſuade me that all the aggravated diſ- 


treſſes, from the king to the cottage, which have 
been 


* uint. Curt. lib. 10. ſub fine, 
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been ſo pathetically lamented, were not advan- 
tageouſly commuted in the extirpation of this 
hydra of power, and the government ſo weak 
and wicked as to tolerate it; a power awfully 
cruel to the ſubjett, degrading to humanity, and 
ſtamping ignominy on national charatter. But it 
is aſked*, comparing this government to ſome 
old caſtle, or other edifice, & if the walls could 
* not be repaired ?” no doubt any building may 
be repaired, the queſtion may be, is it worth the 
repairing ; the gutting old houſes and buttreſs. 
ing the walls, are wretched ſhifts ; and moſt who 
have engaged in the undertaking, if they va- 


lued convenience, ſafety, and elegance, have 


repented of the folly: if men want only a 
temporary retreat, and their finances are low, 
they muſt manage as they can; but this is not 
the caſe in forming governments; they are 
made for duration, and there are always plenty 
of materials ; the only thing wanting, is to put 
them well together, upon a well concerted plan, 
and ſuch as will admit of alteration and addition 
without injury to the edifice, in caſe any thing 
has been omitted. Corruption, deſpotiſm, and 
other vicious qualities had not only completely 
ſapped the foundations of the ancient fabric, but 

had 
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had rotted moſt of the materials, ſo that they 
became uſeleſs in their preſent form, and a 
new edifice was neceſſary ; thus at leaſt thought 
the political architects of France, or they would 
not have removed it as a nuiſance. This was 
their bufineſs, and why they are not as com- 
petent to it as Mr. B. or even more ſo, I pro- 
feſs not to underſtand ; and after all, he could 
not be intereſted in it ſo deeply, as to juſtify thoſe 
terms of reproach which he fo plentifully pours 
forth from the vial of wrath, on the members 
of their national afſembly*. But the Baſtile was 
not the only grievance in the old government, 
among others, was the deſpotic power of raiſing 
monies 4 on the ſubjett at pleaſure, contrary to 
the known rights of the people. If I miftake 
not, Mr. B. ſupported a ſimilar plea of the 
Americans, which terminated not only in a 
revolution, but in a total ſubverſion of govern- 
ment, and loſs of that country to Great Britain, 
after a conteſt, which coſt one hundred and fifty 
millions, and an hundred thouſand lives: And 


yet it is to be remembered, that even the bit- 
tereſt 
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Ne III. p. 42, it is ſaid, “It is alſo an acknowledged prin- 
ciple, that the French cannot be taxed without their own 
couſent,”? 
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tereſt enemies of America never thought of in- 
troducing among them a power like that of the 
Baſtile, but the deſpotic power only of taxation, 
a deſpotic power over property,” not over life 
and limb : and grim as this power might be, 
yet was it a roſe-lipped ſeraph, compared with 
that other hideous demon; but under the old 
government, France had both to ſtruggle with ; 
it was in fact a deſpotic power over life, liberty 
and property. A government thoroughly taint- 
ed with theſe vices, aſſuming over man a power 
which ke rarely will aſſume, and which no per- 
ſon of humanity will exert, in its utmoſt limit, 
over beaſts, one would imagine could not be 
worth the patching and preſerving ; and I muſt 
_ confeſs, without being in any viſe intereſted, 
and only giving it as a matter of opinion, ſuch 
a government is better done away. + 


The power over life, I do not mean that ca- 
pricious power we have been treating of, but a 
power ſolemnized by law and judicial proceed- 
ings, however cautious and merciful, is a very 
ſerious concern; and I ſcruple not to fay, that 
no ſet of men, forming themſelves into civil 
ſociety can, in their compatt, make over that 
power to another, or to government. No one 


can convey to another a greater right or intereſt 
F in 
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in any thing than what he himſelf poſſeſſes. No 
man has power over his awn life, he has it oply 
in truſt from Heaven, the ſole diſpoſer of life 
and death. Therefore, when men enter inta 
civil ſociety and compaQt, they cannot make 
over to government a power over their own 
lives, becauſe that is a power they never poſ- 
ſeſſed. The conditions of ſuch a compatt would 
be null and void. I will not enquire into the 
generally aſſumed authority of governments 
over the lives of their ſubjeas; but it ſeems 
extremely clear to me, that no ſuch power in 
man over man exiſts, nor can be exerciſed in 
any caſe, where there is not an expreſs ſanction 
for it in the laws of GOD, The powers exer- 
ciſed in all governments muſt be in ſubordi- 
dation to the laws of God, they cannot run 
counter, or riſe ſuperior to them. 


To whatever crimes the laws of God have an- 
nexed death, the civil magiſtrate aQts in ſubor- 
dination to them, and by them is juſtified when 
he inflits that puniſhment for thoſe crimes. But 
to proceed a ſtep further, appears to me ex- 
tremely dangerous, becauſe it is in fact ſaying, 
that though the laws of God have declared what 
crimes ſhall be puniſhable with death, yet 1 
allo by my authority will point out - other 

crimes, 
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crimes, and accordingly infli&t death on thoſe 
who are guilty of them. If magiſtrates imagine 
they have ſuch a power they would act pru- 
dently in examining with the greateſt circum- 
ſpection from whence they derive it. But if it 
be only doubtful if ſuch a power rightfully 
exiſts in any government, yet that capricious 
licence uſurped in France muſt be acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be hideous, and to defeat 
the very end of civil ſociety ; for all modern 
governments are human inſtitutions ; they are 
inſtituted by man for the benefit of man, and the 
benefit propoſed is the general happineſs. Homo, 
cui felicitas in civili diſciplina ordinata eft, ut cujus 
gratia ordinata eft, ut eſt ſeliritas, cujus gratia tota 
crvihs diſciplina ordinata eſt, et inſtituta tota virtu- 
tum explicatio Semper autem fints, cui res or- 
dinata eſt, ceteris omnibus finibus praeſtantia exiſtit. 
A government therefore ſo extremely. vitiated 
as to be able to admit into it ſuch a depravity, 
muſt be wholly contaminated; and, coute qui 
coute, equally merits to be deſtroyed and ex- 
tirpated, with the fouleſt murtherer : for though 
the plague of political leproſy were moſt ap- 
parent in the blotches of the Baſtile, yet all the 
other parts were affected and incurable ; with- 
out ſuch a general corruption, the ſources of 
F'S their 
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their finances could not have been ſo effeAually 
exhauſted and dried up. 


On the articles Religion and Prieſthood, 
though I am neither. Papiſt nor Diſſenter, Mr. 
B.'s ſentiments and mine are by no means in 
uniſon, or rather we differ toto coelo. To reply 
to all he has ſaid on theſe ſubjects I conceive 
would be a waſte of time, few perſons ſtanding 
in need of information, or joining in the ſame 
opinions with bim, although what he has ad- 
vanced is uſherd in under the pompous patronage 
of WE, as though he were ſupported in his 
opinions by the unanimous voice of the whole 
nation. He ſays*, © I beg leave to ſpeak of 
* our church eſtabliſhment which is the firſt of 
- * our prejudices, not a prejudice deſtitute of 
„ reaſon, but involving in it profound and ex- 
* tenſive reaſon. With regard to church eſta- 
bliſhments in general, they might be juſtifiable 
on the ſuppoſition that the magiſtrate was en- 
dued with wiſdom from above, to enable him 
unequivocally to diſcriminate which is the moſt 
perfett religious profeſſion. But as in all coun- 
tries, and in every country where the Chriſtian 
religion is profeſſed, mankind are divided in 
their 


— 
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their opinions on this point, and will not be ins 
duced by gentle or harſh means to renounce 
their opinions and embrace any other, and as 
the magiſtrate is incompetent to decide on the 
queſtion, being as blind as the reſt, the conſe- 
quence is, that if he eſtabliſhes a religion for 
the people which they are to follow, the people 
muſt neceſſary follow a blind guide.—Religion 
is intimately connected with conſcience, and 
principally reſpeQs a future ſtate. The parties 
concerned are the perſon, his conſcience and 
heaven. I ſee not how another party can in- 
trude, ſo long as the perſon diſturbs not the 
harmony of ſociety. To appoint him a religion, 
command him to embrace it, or in caſe of re- 
fuſal to exclude him from certain privileges in 
fociety, appears to me unreaſonable, partial, 
and arbitrary; and this too in a caſe where the 
magiſtrate has no right to interfere, and in which 
he poſſeſſes no knowledge ſuperior to that of 
thoſe whom he affeAs to direct. I ſhrink not 
from declaring openly, though I do ſo with 
concern and regret, that in my opinion, genuine 
practical religion is much on the decline; of 
theory, farcical ſhew, pomp, and parade, there 
is certainly enough, and perhaps too much, but 
of praQtice there is a great deficiency, we graſp 


at the ſhadow but relinquiſh the ſubſtance.— 
Without 
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Without entering into an examination of the 
combined and multifarious minuter reaſons for 
this retrograde motion, it ſhall be ingenuouſly 
confeſſed, that I look upon eſtabliſhments as 
the grand original cauſe. It is here, that on 
examining from the higheſt down to the loweſt 
officer, excepting only the induſtrious beneficed 
clegyman who reſides on his ſingle living, and 
the labouring curate who performs all the drud- 
gery, that we are ſtruck with perpetual examples 
of indolence, luxury, and pomp; we may ſee 
them ardently purſuing every amuſement, grati- 
fication, or employment but the true one, that 
to which they were appointed, and for which 
they are paid. This evil, in this modified mi- 
niſtry of the goſpel, has its root in the fertile 
ſoil of eſtabliſhment only ; if men were to pay 
their paſtors by voluntary contribution, they 
would as in all other caſes, ſee that they per- 
formed their duty for the pay (which is a rule 
that thoſe who object to this reſtraint immutably 
practiſe with reſpect to others) and if the mi- 
mitry be beneficial to the cauſe of religion, re- 
ligion would be benefited by ſuch miniſtry: 
but in eſtabliſhment, the caſe is reverſed ; and 
I leave the candid difintereſted public to deter- 
mine from what is daily before them, whether 
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an eſtabliſhment be the mean of ſincerely pro. 
moting the true intereſts of religion. I ſcruple 
not therefore to avow that I am no abettor,of 
eſtabliſhments, but ſupport that every ane ſhould 
be left to chooſe his own religion and paſtor, 
and to requite him as he deſerves; and that the 
civil power ſhould equally and impartially pro- 
tet every ſect, and puniſh only ſuch as are re- 
fractory and deſtroy the public peace. To me 
it is truly ludicrous to ſuppoſe that the civil 
power is more anxious for my preſent and 
future welfare than I am myſelf; on this ſup- 
poſition it ſhould alſo appoint me my apothe- 
eary, ſurgeon, and phyfician, as well as my 
prieſt, 


In our church eſtabliſhment all its officers, 
from the Archbiſhop of Canterbury down to the 
curate, are as much the creatures of the civil 
power as the petty conſtables. They cannot 
alter by adding to, or omitting any part of the 
ſervice, they cannot introduce a prayer as from 
themſelves, nor otherwiſe do any thing that is 
not appointed, or ordered them by the civil 
power. Such is the opinion entertained of them 
by the civil power, that it will not permit them 
to tranſgreſs in a ſingle word from what it has 

preſcribed 
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prefcribed throughout the whole ſervice. Yet 
under this diſadvantage, I might have ſaid the 
many contingent diſadvantages attendant on this 
reſtraint, we ſee them in their various orders 


move heaven and earth to get preferment, ſo 


that though it is poſſible, ſetting aſide this hope, 
* that their hope ſhould be full of immortality,” 
as Mr. B. ſays“, yet I do not comprehend how 
* they ſhould not look to the paltry pelf of the 
© moment,” + as this ſeems to be the principal, 
if not the ſole motive for their engaging in that 
office: meanwhile government appears to me ta 
reſemble a perſon who ſquints, looking one way 


and ſeeing another, ſupporting an eſtabliſhment 


under the appearance of religious benefit, while 
the true object to which it is directed is the 
ſtrengthening its own power, by its numerous 


dependents and expedtants of mitres, lordſhips, 


palaces, and the variety of honours, accom- 
panied with rich emoluments in its gift, all which 
are conſidered as penſions or life eſtates ; and 
this, if the words imply any thing, 1s © the con- 
+ ſecration of the ſtate, by a ſtate religious eſta- 
* bliſhment.f” Quam multa iſti homanes vident in 
umbris et in lucis quac nos non videmus & or is he 
tormented with the reſtleſs ſpirit of novelty 

which. 
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which furniſhes him with ideal wings, to raiſe 
him above common conceptions, 


Tentanda via ef, qud me quoſque pn 
Tollere kumo ; * 


to ſoar we know not whither ; for aſter all, as 
Ovid obſerves, 


; Quid tentare nocebit ? + 


We are told, They can ſee without pain, 
** or grudging an archbiſhop precede a duke.” | 
I hope Mr. B.'s French friend, to whom he is 
giving all this wonderful information, and that 
which follows, underſtands that he is ſpeaking 
only of England, not Great Britain, as the king- 
dom of Scotland knows nothing of archbiſhops 
and biſhops, and bleſs their ſtars, that they are 
not like aſſes, loaded with ſuch inhuman bur- 
thens. As Mr. B. has not let his friend into the 
fecret, why the people of England, © can ſee 
without pain or grudging an archbiſhop pre- 
* cede a duke,” I will beg leave to do it for 
him; it is ſimply this, that they care not a fig 
about the matter. Whether this precedes, or 


that hangs upon the rump of the other, intereſts 


them no more than who danced firſt and laſt at 
G a court 


Ving. Geor, iii. v. 9. + Ovid, Met. lib. ii. f P. 154. 
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a court ball. I know they are too wiſe, and J 
am certain they are engaged in more important 
concerns, than to attend to ſuch fooleries. But 
the duke, who may conceive himſelf more 
nearly intereſted, may alſo perhaps ſmile with a 
{ineer of ineffable contempt at the ignorance and 
ſtupid bigotry of the age in which this etiquette 
was eſtabliſhed. —The explanation is, the biſhop 


of Rome, as pope, is both biſhop and prince ; 


by fraud and artifice on one hand, working on 
ſuperſtition and 1gnorance on the other, he ex- 
alted himfelf ſuperior to all his brother princes; 
ſo the archbiſhop followipg the precedent, alſo 
raiſed himſelf paramount above all his bro- 
ther peers. Neither of theſe precedents, it 
is true, is to be found in the acts of the 
apoſtles, and by ſome miſtake or other it was 
omitted in the four goſpels, yet certainty there 
is great merit in that ingenuity which ſup- 


plied theſe defects. Yet I entertain ſome 
doubt if the laity were at this time to make 


a compact with the clergy, whether this and 
many other things would be exactly as they are. 
If any reformation ſhould take place, I beg 
humbly to recommend, and I ſuppoſe it could 
be effected on Mr. B.'s intereſt, - that as the 


biſhops only © raiſed their mitred fronts in 


*© courts 
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courts and parliaments” “, that the archbiſhops, 
both of them, ſhould have theirs adorned with a 
double mitre ; his holineſs at Rome has three, 
though it muſt he confeſſed the tiara has loſt 
ſomething of its original ſplendor, ſince the 
cloud of ignorance has been diſſipated, and 
bigotry in ſome meaſure expelled the world. 


Mr. B.'s friend is again informed that the 
people of England, not the people of Scotland 


| who are not bleſſed with an archbiſhop or biſhop 


in all their kingdom, and conſequently are in a 
perilous and de ſponding ſtate in civil and reli- 
gious concerns for want of ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment; I ſay, he is informed that the people of 
England *© can ſee a biſhop of Durham, or a 
* biſhop of Wincheſter, in poſſeſſion of ten thou- 
** ſand pounds a year; and cannot conceive why 
* it is in worſe hands, than eſtates to the like 
* amount in the hands of this earl, or that 
** {quire.f” If Mr. B. does not mean to deceive 
his friend, as I would perſuade myſelf he does 
not, then the true meaning of the paſſage is this : 
Why 1s not this or that biſhop as juſtly entitled 
irom his merit or office to the poſſeſſion of 
eſtates to the amount of ten thouſaud pounds a 

G 2 | year 
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year as this earl, or that ſquire. Mr. B. has 
been very cautious and circumſpet in his terms, 
but if that is not the ſenſe he would convey, and 
that he means ſimply to ſay without regard to 
contingencies, that ſuch eſtates are as properly 
diſpoſed of when in the hands of A. and B. as 
when in thoſe of C. and D. then we are loſing 
our time in contending about nothing. But if 
what I have ſuppoſed to be, is his real meaning, 
then this ſhadow vaniſhes and we may grapple 
with the ſubſtance. Immediately preceding the 
paſſage I have cited, Mr. B. treating of theſe 
ſame perſons ſays, that acquired perſonal no- 
„ bility, which they intend always to be, and 
* which often is the fruit, not the reward (for 
© what can be the reward?) of learning, piety, 
* and virtue.” From whence we may conclude 
that perſonal nobility, together with immenſe 
eſtates, are beſtowed on them, if not as the re- 
ward, yet as the fruit of their learning, piety, 
and virtue. I will quarrel with no man about 
whether theſe are fruits or rewards, nor will 
they, I apprehend, ſo long as they can fecure 
them ; but if they claim under the title of learn- 
ing, piety, and virtue, methinks the title ſhould 
always be clear, and not often, and that they ſhould 
never be diſpoſed of to a claimant under a falſe 
title. I have already in the beginning of this 

| ; eſſay 
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eſſay declared my opinion concerning human 
wiſdom or learning, and therefore ſhall not repeat 
it here; and as to piety (of which I conſider vir- 
tue as a part) I am very ready to admit with 
Mr. B. that it is rather a rare commodity ; and - 
commodities certainly riſe in their price in pro- 
portion to their ſcarcity and the demand for them, 
But dear Mr. B. for a queſtionable piety, as nei- 
ther you nor any man can diſcriminate its finceri- 
ty, would you think of granting, if not as a reward 
yet as a fruit, the title of nobility with an eſtate 
of ten thouſand pounds a year ? If piety bears 
ſuch fruit botaniſts will be at a loſs where to 
claſs it, and it muſt rank alone under the name 
of the tree of knowledge of worldly good and 
evil, and will ſoon be propagated in every part 
by hypocritical knaves in this our paradiſe of 
fools. —Genuine piety is no cripple, therefore 
does not ſtand in need of the crutch of nobitity 
on one fide, nor that of immenſe riches on the 
other for her ſupport; in her journey to Hea- 
ven, theſe, and eſpecially the latter, would be 
an impediment, an obſtruction, and cauſe of her 


ſtumbling, if we may believe divine oracles * in 
preference 


Matt. ch. ix. v. 23.—Mark, ch. x, v. 25.— 
Luke, ch. xviii. v. 25. 
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preference to Mr. B. and what if I ſhould 
doubt if genuine piety ought to accept them 
either as a reward or fruit! Mr. B. quotes 
Fenelon once if not oftener, and I will take the 
example; in his life of Socrates he remarks, 
Auſſi Socrate avoit.- il coulume de dire, qu'il ne con- 
cevoit pas comment un homme qui fairoit profeſſion 
denſergner la vertu, pouvoit ſonger 2 en tirer quel- 
que profil : comme fi de $acquerir un honnele 
homme, et de ſe faire un bon ami de ſon diſciple, 
n'ctois pas le plus riche avantage et le profil le plus 
ſolide qu'on put retirer de ſes ſoins x. In another 
place he ſays of him, Il #tozt pauvre, mais ſi con- 
tent de Ja pauurelẽ, que, quoigu il ne tint qu'd lui 
detre riehe en acceptant les preſens que ſes amis et 
es diſciples vouloient le forcen de recevoir, il les 
renvoya toujours au grand deplaiſir de ſa femme, 
que ne goutoit point du tout cette pluloſopliie T. 
Yet Socrates was but a heathen with all this 
Jelf-denial. We are alſo acquainted with the 
temperance of the apoſtles, and ſome of the firſt 
paſtors of the primitive church. Men of under- 
ſtanding mult {mile at the ſophiſtry employed on 
ſimilar occaſions}. when the queſtion is artfully 
turned on the complainant by aſking him, do 
not you att after the like manner ? for this is 


no 


* Fenelon, Vie de Socrate, p. 121. + Fenelon, Vie de 
Socrate, p. 123, 124. 1 P. 155. 


Ws 


no more than endeavouring to juſtify one thing 
that is wrong, by another; while the point 

turns ſimply upon this, 1s the matter in queſtion 

right or wrong, and not upon who and who aQs 

ſo and ſo: and agreeably to that ſophiſtry when 

we receive inſtructions from the pulpit which 

the inſtructors themſelves do not praQtiſe, we 

mult “think them cheats and deceivers ” ;* a 

concluſion in which-however I preſume Mr. B. 

will not agree. | 
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But I am ſo weak as to imagine, that when 
an injunction is laid by Heaven on the preachers 
of the goſpel, ſuch injunction is to be obeyed 
till the law is repealed, and this. without regard 
to time, place, or any circumſtances that may 
ariſe in the world zr for if the commands of 
Heaven were to be made to vary with human 
changes, alterations and inſtitutions, -under this 
control it would be man in effect who made the 
law and not God, Thus on the ſuppoſition 
that more luxury were introduced into the world 
than was practiſed at the firſt preaching of the 
goſpel, docs it follow therefore that the preacher 
is to be enriched and the commands of Heaven 


relaxed to enable him to engage in thoſe luxu- 
TICS 
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ries which the goſpel condemns, For this muft 
be their ſuppoſition when they tell us the prea- 
cher's emoluments are to vary with the times, 
manners and cuſtoms. There was however as 
much luxury in the world at the time of the 
firſt preaching of the goſpel as there is now; 
Rome, Antioch, Athens, Jeruſalem, Alexandra, 
Epheſus,” and many other great and opulent 
cities can witneſs it ; but from all ſuch corrup- 
tions the preachers were to turn aſide, keeping 
themſelves pure and undefiled, not only on 
their own account, but for the ſake of example 
to others. — That it was never intended the 
preachers of the goſpel ſnould enrich themſelves 
by the goſpel, becauſe if it had ſuch a proviſion 
would have been appointed them, whereas the 
appointment is the reverſe; and had it been 
the intention of Chriſt that they ſhould be en- 
riched, ſuch appointment would have been made 
to the Apoſtles as having the beſt claim not only 
on account of their great induſtry which« was 
indefatigable and hazardous, but alſo becauſe 
they preached that which at that time could not 
be known but by their means : whereas now in 
theſe kingdoms at leaft, every man may know 
the goſpel, if he can but read, at a very trifling 
expence.— That the new fangled doArine by 


which ſome would endeavour to perſuade us, 
that 
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that if theſe preachers are not enriched they 
cannot properly carry on their miniſtry from 
the want of a due weight with the people, which 
is to be obtained by that mean, is a mere 
mockery and prieſt-craft artfully introduced to 
acquire them wealth, or to ſupport them in the 
poſſeſſion ; and if the caſe were as they repre- 
ſent it, it would be as much as to ſay that Hea- 
ven on the one hand cannot propagate its goſ- 
pel without having recourſe to the traſh of pelf 
and other worldly means for aſſiſtance, and on 
the other that the people were ſo 1gnorant that 
they would neither believe nor prattiſe the doc- 
trines of the goſpel till they were informed of 
the wealth of the preacher. But fa& proves 
the contrary of what theſe men aſſert, and that 
the minds of the multitude are not in this caſe 
influenced by the property of the preacher ; 
for when Meſſrs. Whitefield and Weſley entered 
upon the office of public preaching, they were 
periſos of neither fortune nor property, yet 
were they attended by incredible multitudes 
. whenever they preached; it was their doctrine 
then (good or bad, for I pronounce nothing 
concerning it) and not their proſperous condition 
in life which influenced theſe multitudes and 
gained them ſuch numbers of warmly devoted 
proſelytes. Theſe inſtances I give from know- 

H ledge 
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ledge of the facts, and many more might be 
adduced ; ſo that I hope this jargon will be no 
more obtruded upon us to «mpoſe on the de- 
luded underſtandings of mankind, it being evi- 
dent that the preachers may -promote, and ef- 
fectually too the cauſe of religion however 
moderate their revenue, even as the Apoſtles 
did; and that it was never intended they ſhould 
be made rich by the office, becauſe no other 
proviſion is made for them by the goſpel“ than 
a neceſſary maintenance on voluntary contri- 
bution, which is alſo confirmed and enforced 
again in the writings of Paul and Peterf. But 
they tell us, it is degrading to gentlemen of 
literature to be ſo ſupported. I know not 
where they imbibe this notion, but it ſcems it 
1s not degrading to be ſupported by charity at 
the Univerſities, nor to receive fellowſhips 
which are but charities; and if it be degrada- 
tion they may chooſe whether or not they will 
take upon them the office, no man can Erce it 
upon them, and if they enter upon it with ſuch 
improper and high notions they appear to me 


diſqualified 


Matthew, ch. x. v. 10.—14. Mark, ch. vi. v. 9.—1t. 
Luke, ch. ix. v. 2—6, and ch. x. v. 3—7; and in his Acts of 
the Apoliles, ch. xx. v. 33.—34. 


+ 1 Tim. ch. iii. v. 3. 1 Tim. ch. vi. v. 8-12, Philip. 
ch. iv. v. 11-18. 1 Peter, ch. v. v. 2.—3. 
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diſqualified for it; ſcripture which ſpeaks plain 
and without ceremony alluding to them and 
their ſervice exprgſsly ſays ** the labourer is 
* worthy of his hire.“ But why more degrading 
to them than to other gentlemen of literature 
and of the ſame profeſſion, though not provided 
for by a prodigal eſtabliſhment, and who are 
perfectly ſatisfied with ſuch a diſpenſation ? or 
why more degrading than to others who are of 
the eſtabliſhment, and yet accept of voluntary 
contribution for additional ſervice, which if 
neceſſary, ought to be performed as included in 
the eſtabliſhment ? Or why is it more degrading 
to them than it was to the primitive paſtors of 
the church who were all ſupported by. volun- 
tary oblations,} when religion was incorrupt 
and the purity and ſimplicity of their manners 
were a ſhining example of temperance in all 
things to the reſt of mankind ? Or laſtly, why 
more degrading to them than it was to the 


Apoſtles who were contented to be ſupported, 
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* Luke, ch. x. v. 7. See alſo, 1 Tim. ch. v. v. 18. 


+ Dopo che Criſto N. Sigore montd al Ciclo li Santi 
Apoſtoli ſeguireno nella Chieſa di Gieruſalemme l' iſteſſo 
inſtituto d' haver il dunaro Eccleſiaſtico per li due effetti ſapra- 
detti, cisè per biſogno dell' Miniſtri dell' Evangelio e per 
elemoſine de Poveri : e il fondo di quito danaro era ſimilmente 
le oblationi delle fedeli. Fra Paolo delle Matiere Beneficiare. 
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and whoſe life, manners and converſation one 
would imagine, if they do not mean to deal 
with duplicity by us, they yould in all things 
endeavour to emulate. I fuſpe& that under 
this allegation is concealed a fallacy ; or at leaſt 
that one great objection to voluntary contribu- 
tions is, that their duty muſt be attended to, 
but that under eſtabliſhment what is ſo noto- 
rious I need not expreſs! In the interim it 
may, or rather it may not be equivocal, whe- 
ther-if theſe gentlemen of literature who ex- 
claim ſo loudly againſt voluntary contributon 
could be aſſured of raiſing by theſe means 
twice the ſum they now receive under the eſta- 
bliſhment, all this nonſenſe of humiliation and 
degradation would not be inſtantly in the 
opinion of moſt of them removed, and generally 
acknowledged to be vox pretereaque nihil. 


But to return to Mr. B. and his two biſhops, 

*© They can ſee,” ſays he, © a biſhop of Dur- 
** ham, or a biſhop of Wincheſter, in poſſeſſion 
of ten thouſand pounds a year; and cannot 
* conceive why it is in worſe hands than eſtates 
* to the like amount in the hands of this earl, 
* or that ſquire,* If they cannot, I pity their 
| Ignorance ; 
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ignorance ; but I deny the aſſertion. Becauſe 
it is impoſſible for them to conceive that their 
« learning, piety and virtue“ can be intitled to 
ſuch great rewards, or can bear ſuch fruit, while 
hundreds of the ſame profeſſion with at leaſt an 
equal ſhare of thoſe accompliſhments are almoſt 
ſtarving on a compariſon with their reſpettive 
incomes.— If ſuch immenſe eſtates are as well 
diſpoſed of when in the hands of biſhops, as in 
thoſe of earls or ſquires, why would not all the 
eſtates of the kingdom be equally well diſpoſed 
of if in the hands of the clergy as if in lay 
hands? This was once their beloved ſcheme, 
and judge Blackſtone* not only ſays that they 

would 


In deducing the hiſtory of which ſtatutes” (of mortmain), 

* it will be matter of curioſity to obſerve the great addreſs 
and ſubtile contrivance of the eccleſiaſtics in eluding from 
** time to time the laws in being, and the zeal with which 
« ſucceſſive parliaments have purſued them through all their 
4 finefſes: how new remedies were {till the parents of new 
«« evations ; till the legiſlature at laſt, though with difficulty, 
% hath obtained a deciſive victory.“ 


Blackſtone's Comm. b. ii. ch. 18. p. 168. 


Not content with the ample proviſion of tithes, which 
the law of the land had given to the parochial clergy, they 
** endeavoured to graſp at the lands and inheritances of the 
* kingdom, and {had not legiſlature withſtood them) would 
* by this time have probably been maſters of every foot of 
ground in the kingdom.“ 

Id. b. iv. ch. 8. p. 107. 
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would in time have effected it, but ſo great were 
there manceuvres and conſummate artifice that 
it called forth all the powers of government to 
defeat their project: an evident mark that the 
wiſdom of that government did not conceive 
that thoſe eſtates were as well diſpoſed of in 
the hands of the church as they would be when 
in thoſe of the laity.—No lands in a commercial 
country ſhould be abſorbed in mortmain ; the 
hope of acquiring them is a ſpur to honeſt and 
active induſtry in contraſt to drowſy ſloth and 
oſcitancy; eſtates when they come into the 
hands of the church are in irredeemable mort- 
main, but they paſs from the hands of the earl 
and the ſquire into the hands of thoſe who are 
more provident and induſtrious. The law has 
ſuch averſion to mortmain that even it has 
limited entails which bears but a ſemblance of 
i: to a very narrow compaſs. —The eſtates of 
the ear] and the ſquire deſcend to them by 
inheritance, their anceſtors acquired them by 
labour or induſtry of one kind or other, they 
furniſhed ſuch a portion of theſe as was judged 
equivalent to ſo much eſtate or to ſo much 
ſpecie as would purchaſe the eſtate, and the 
contract was carried on in an open market to 
which every man might have brought his in- 
duſtry and fold it for a valuable conſideration, 
and 
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and afterwards leave it to his heir, But their 
lordſhips do not, I preſume, confider themſelves 
heirs to their ſees, nor thoſe ſees to be in- 
heritances, but rather that they are ſucceſſors to 
them by the appointment of the civil power. 
What intrigues, cabals, and exertions of influ- 
ence and intereſt are employed to obtain them, 
is beſt known to thoſe who gain them by ſuch 
means; and though 1t 1s poſlible that * learn- 
« ing, piety, and virtue” may be conſidered 
in the diſpoſal of them, yet I apprehend they 
are not always the principal conſideration.— 
How the church came into poſſeſſion of theſe 
eſtates will hardly bear the inquiry;“ the 

means 


* The reader will be well informed of the manner by which 
the church gained its riches, its avarice, and abuſe of them, 
by reading Father Paul on Benefices : this cannot be explained 
in a few quotations, the following may give him ſome intima- 
tion: La gran divotione de principi, e papali fi come fece creſcere 
le richexæe ecclefiaftiche granda mente, caſi eceils nelli miniſtri eccle- 
ſiaſtici gran fete al moltiplicarli, dal qual ecceſſy non furono manco 
{i bent intentionati ; imperoche wedendo come la diftributione de beni 
ecclefiaftici cadeva in gloria di Dio, e beneficio commune, conclude- 
vano, che quanto piu vi faſſe nella Chieſa da diſtribaire tanto meglia 
fe: ande s'adoperavano com igni via, e con ogni arte ad agui- 
Harne, non avertendo, ſe il modo che nſavano, fofſe legitimo, e con- 
ducente all” equita ; ma purche ſortiſcro l otto, cio, che la Chieſa 
aguiſiafſe per qualunque via, le pareva traver fatto ſacriſicis a Dio 
Ci avenne nelli primi tempi dopa che la Chitſa attenn? facal!a 
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means being the ſame with thoſe by which 
they would have poſſeſſed themſelves of all 
the lands in the kingdom, had not the wil- 
dom of legiſlature prevented them. I cannot 
therefore on the whole conceive but that theſe 
eſtates are in worſe hands when in thoſe of the 
biſhops, than when in thoſe of the earl or ſquire; 
and this, were it only the ſingle plea in the con- 
cluding words of the quotation, becauſe laſciando 
la cura dell' inſegnare la dottrina di Chriſto, tutti 
ſi occupavano nell avaritia, and if there is no em- 
ployment for ſuch perſons, then no ſuch perſons 
are wanted; and if it be neceſſary to give ſuch 
immenſe rewards for learning, let them be 
given, but why make religion the ſtalking-horſe; 


religion, I ſay, which is a ſcience in which leaſt 
can 


d acguiſtare beni ſtabili, era creduto da alcuni religigi, che fiſſe 
fervitia di Dio privare li proprit figliuoli, e parenti per donare alle 
Chieſe, perilche anco non tralaſciavaus arte alcuna per indur le 
Vedrove, Donzelle, et altra perſonne facili, e privare le proprie caſe 
per laſciare alla Chieſa : il diſordine paſiò cos? prefls li termini di 
er ſuperato, che fu neceſſitato il principe di provederei. Fra Paolo, 
delle Materie Benefic: p. 17—18. With reſpect to the 
biſhops he had before ſaid: Non ſ% fermò però in queſto flato il 
diſordine, ma incominciorno li weſcovi a mancare delle ſolite elemsſine 
alli poweri, e ritener per ſe quella che dovea effer diſftribui'o, e con 
li beni della Chieſa communi fatti ricchi, facundo anco delle gſure 
per accreſeuli, e laſciando la cura dell” inſegnare la dettrina di 
Chrifto, tutti fi accupavano nell avaritia, le quali coſe S. Ciprian 
fiange. Fra Paolo, ut ſupra, p- 12s 
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can be known beyond what may be attained by 
a very moderate underſtanding on a diligent 
reading of the bible; for what ſuch cannot com- 
prehend, the learned will only perplex with un- 
founded conjectures. So much of a law which 
is to be practiſed by all men, muſt neceſſarily 
be levelled to all men's capacities, and they are 
not to wait for the acquiſition of learning, and 
loſe that time which ſhould have been more uſe- 
fully employed in the performance of their 
duty. 


But *© it may be true, that ſo many dogs and 

** horſes are not kept by the former*,” 1 
know not what dogs or horſes theſe - biſhops 
keep, but I take it for granted they keep as 
many as they like, and that they would not be 
reſtrained from keeping more, if they judged it 
convenient, on any qualms of religion, A per- 
ſon who has an eſtate for life only, if he has a 
family, cannot conſiſtently with prudence ſquan- 
der away as much money as another who has a 
real cſtate of the ſame income, and which he 
can give to his heirs. And yet ſuch biſhops 
make no contemptible figure in horſes, in equi- 
pages, in their parks, and their palaces, in their 
1 tables 
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tables and other luxuries, wherever the ſpirit of 
avarice is not predominant ; inſtead of dividing 
part of the ſpoil with their humble brothers, the 
curates, who do all the work while they fit idle, 
and for which they are religiouſly forgotten ; 


though their inceſſant labours, if praying and 


preaching to the people promote the cauſe of 
religion, render them more beneficial in one 
month, than the toils of many biſhops in many 


years. 


* When once the commonwealth has eſta— 
e bliſhed the eſtates of the church as property, it 
can, conſiſtently, hear nothing of the more or 
the leſs*.” I have already obſerved that the 
church eſtabliſhment is a creature of the ſtate, 
as much ſo as the army eſtabliſhment ; the ſtate 
judged ſuch an eſtabliſhment neceſſary, appro- 
priated offices, and appointed officers, and 
whenever it ſhall judge them unneceſſary in the 
whole or in part, it may in part or in the whole 
diffolve and diſband them juſt as it may the 
army, and with equal cohfiftency too, applying 
the expence to other purpoſes of the ſtate. Who 
will have the preſumption or bjgotry to deny 
it? I may be aſked, is not then religion neceſ- 


ſary 


® P. I54, 155. 
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8 in a a ſtate ? Ungueſtionably it is, and per- 
haps nothing is ſg, neceſlary ; but it does not 
neceſſarily follow that to have a religion you 
muſt have prieſts. We have a ſect among our- 
{elves whoſe devotion, piety, and purity of man- 
ners are at leaſt equal to thoſe of any other ſect 
or people, yet there is not a prieſt among them: 
the Mahometan religion extends much farther, 
and embraces a greater number of devotees than 
the Chriſtian religion, yet it 1s promulgated and 
ſupported without the aid of a fingle prieſt ; 
that religion knows nothing of them, and there- 
fore there 1s no religious ſtrife or animoſity 
among them, they are unanimous becauſe there 
are no allurements to diverſity of opinion ; and 
the like unanimity would probably have attended 
the Chriſtian religion, had ſucceeding preachers 
followed the example of the apoſtles, both in the 
reward they received and the doQtrine they 
preached ; for they did not comment, as now, 
on texts of ſcripture, but only preached or pub- 
liſhed 2 welye ue, that IS, * the good meſſage, 
news,” or, © tiding,“ which from a Saxon word 
we term * the goſpel,” and this ** good tiding,” 
was, that Chriſt was come into the world to ſave 
all who repented and believed on him: agree- 
ably to this ſays Mark, ch. xiii. v. 10. The 
N golpel. muſt firſt be publiſhed among all na- 


I'S * tions, 
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Pl tions,” the terms employed xnpox,Inas To — 
muſt have the conſtruftion' above given, and 
cannot imply a comment on any part of the 
goſpel, which was the practice of after times, and 
probably was the inſtrument which fevered reli- 
gion into ſo many diviſions. But I may be 


thought to be wandering from my ſubje&, which 


I will reſume and clofe by obſerving, that wealth 
tends not to the benefit of religion, whether in 
the hands of biſhops, or of the church in ge- 
neral, that if it is not pomp but humility which 
ſhould be their boaſt, and that they have the 
leaſt to do with human concerns of any ſet of 
men living; of this I vill not bring evidence 
from the law of our religion, where it is con- 
ſtantly inculcated, leſt I ſhould be accufed of 
fanaticiſm, but will cite the repeated tefti- 
mony of a learned biſhop, who, though deceived 
in ſome particulars, yet certainly had knowledge 
ſufficient to inform him whiat was his duty and 
to recommend a like prattice to others, which 
he has done in the perſuaſive words of eloquent 
Latin diQtion : Iltud non practeribo, qudd in ſecreta- 
110 ſedens, nunquam cathedra uſus eſt. Nam in eccleſia 
nemo unquam illum ſedere conſperit: ficut quendam 
nuper (ſeſtor domanum) non fine meo pudore vidi, 


fub.im: felio, quaſt regio tribunali, celſa [fe ef- 


gentem. Sulpicii-Severi, dial. ii. p. 280. — 
Again, 


r 
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Again, the worthy biſhop ſpeaking from experi- 
ence, knowledge, and the ſimplicity of an un- 
corrupt heart, ſays, what ought to be written in 
letters of gold, or rather deeply engraven on 
the mind of every man: Ecclefiam auro non ſtrui, 


fed potius deſtrui. Sulpicii Severi, dial. ii. p. 246. 


Araminium (epiſcopi) convenere: quibus omnibus 


annond et cellaria dare imperator praeceperat. Sed 


id noſtris, id eſt Aquitanis, Gallis, ac Britannis in- 


diecens viſum: repudiatis fi ſcalibus, propriis ſumpti- 


zus vivere maluerunt. Tres tantùm ex Britannia, 
inopia proprii, publico uſi ſunt, cum oblatum 2 ceteris 
collationem reſpurſſent : ſanctius putantes fiſcum 
gravare quam fingulos. Hoc ego Gavidium epiſco- 
pum noſtrum, quaſi obtrectantem verre ſolitum 
audivi. Sed longe alitur ſencerim: laudique attribuo 


 epiſcopis, tam paugeres ſuiſſe, ut nihil proprium 


haberent. Sulpicii Severi, Sacr. Hiſt. lib. ii. 
p. 162, 163. For the ſake of brevity I will 
cite but one paſſage more: Centum etiam argenti 
libras obtulit, quas vir beatus nec reſpuit, nec recipit. 
Sed prius quam pondus illud monaſterii limen attin- 
geret, redimendis id captivis continud deputavit. Et 
cum ei ſuggereretur @ fratribus, ut aliguid ex eo in 
ſumptum monaſterii reſervaret, omnibus enim angu/- 
tum eſſe victum, multis decſſe veſtitum. Nos, inquit, 
ecciia et paſcat et veſtiat, dummodo nihil noſtris 
uſabus quae ſiſſe videamur. Sul. Sev, dial. iii. 


p. 325. 
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The people of England know how little in- 

_ * fluence the teachers of religion are likely to 4 

| have with the wealthy and powerful of long ; 
li ** ſtanding, and how much leſs with the newly 
| *© fortunate, if they appear in a manner no way , 
|! ** aflorted to thoſe with whom they muſt aſſo- . 
4 s ciate, andꝰ over whom they muſt even ex- 4 


if + erciſe, in ſome caſes, ſomething like an au- 
„ thority.*” I would fain underſtand what is 
this, © ſomething like an authority,” this liſp- 
1 ing, muttering expreſſion, like that of a froward 
| ö child who dares not ſpeak out leſt it ſhould be 
It underſtood and corrected. Mr. B. is here ſpeak- 
— ing of theſe ſcientific © teachers of religion,” 
4 who aſſociate with the wealthy and powerful, 
{i which is true enough, though it might be as welt 
if they aſſociated more with perſons of an in— 
ferior degree; and over thoſe wealthy and 


i powerſul perſons, © they muſt even exerciſe, in 
{i | ſome caſes, ſomething like an authority :” 

For what, and in what particulars? Is it really 
1 an authority, or is it no authority, and where is 


it to commence, and where is it to ceaſe; all 
theſe particulars ſhould have been marked out 
with the ſtricteſt line of preciſion; for it is dan- 
| gerous to eſtabliſh an authority, which like re- 


| port, 
| 


. 163, 163. 


(8.1 
port, ever goes on encreaſing, trampling down 
whatever it ſtands upon, and then imperiouſſy 


buffetting with its head the clouds. If theſe 
wealthy and powerful perſons can but read, 
they may ſoon know more of their religion than 
they will prattiſe, by reading their teſtaments; 
and this may be as eligible as learning it at 
ſecondhand from an intereſted teacher of reli- 
gion; his authority here then, I preſume, is 
uſeleſs, for if they will not practiſe their duty 
which they collect from reading, why ſhould 
they do ſo when they collect it from the teacher, 
unleſs Mr. B. thinks proper to arm him with 
coertion, and by a coup de legerdemain con- 
vert the teacher into a confeſſor. But © the 
« people of England have diſcerning ears” and 
eyes too, and I truſt will never be led back 
again to that old ſtate eccleſiaſtical juggle.— 
From what we daily ſee ſome judgment may be 
formed of this aſſociation of the teachers of re- 
ligon with the powerful and wealthy, and from 
what I have obſerved, it may by no means be 
generally conſidered as founded in religion, but 
in other views totally diſtant from it, and from 
which all authority is concluded, at leaſt on the 
part of the teacher; and as this aſſociation is 
fixed on the firm rock of mutual pleaſure and 


convenience, nothing is likely to diſſolve it, but 
the 


n NR rl — * — a 


* 


4 
* 


En 


the teachers preſuming to * exerciſe; in ſome 
* caſes, ſomething like an authority.” 


But * what muſt they think,” ſays our author, 
** of that body of teachers, if they ſee it in no 
part above the eſtabliſhment of their do- 
«* meſtic ſervants.“ Does it follow, that be- 


cauſe no part of that eſtabliſhment ſhould be on 


a level with that of domeſtic ſervants, that there- 
fore there ſhould be biſhoprics to the enormous 
amount of ten thouſand pounds or more an- 
nually ? Is there no wholſome medium between 
an annual eſtabliſhment of about forty or fifty 
pounds, and ten thouſand ! How much ſoever 
this gentleman may ſooth the good people of 
England by flattering their diſcernment, I ſhould 
apprehend that they had loſt their ſenſes if they 
did not in this inſtance make a proper diſcrimi- 
nation.—But I wouldjaſk in my turn, what opi- 
nion mankind muſt entertain of a great part of 
that body of teachers, whoſe claims amount to 
four millions of pounds ſterling per annum, while 
the individuals are conſtantly exerting every 
nerve of intereſt to get as much of this ſum as 
he poſſibly can by means of rich biſhoprics, 
deaneries, and pluralities, leave by their rapa- 

ciouſneſs 


. 
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ciouſneſs ſuch of their brethren as have no in- 
tereſt, unfeelingly to partake without relief of 
an earned pittance for labour which is inferior 
to the eſtabliſhment even of ſome of their own . 
domeſtic ſervants? I may be told in the lan- 
guage of Mr. B. that we who complain are 
© cheats and deceivers,*” for we a& no better 
ourſelves, Were the fact true, this would be 
only juſtifying one bad attion by another, and 
this is not reaſoning, but encouraging vice, 
However we may aQ, yet theſe teachers are 
confeſſedly a ſeparate body of men ſet apart and 
aid for example. All men no doubt are com- 
mendable for ſetting good examples in all 
things; but it is particularly incumbent on theſe 
men to do ſo, by their office and function; they 
are raiſed as an object to the gazing multitude, 
and are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their ha- 
bit, pay, and privileges; every bad precedent 
has more weight coming from them, than from 
others, and eſpecially with the lower claſſes of 
the people who form the multitude. But I may 
be told, that theſe men are but human beings, 
ſubjet to the like infirmities with ourſelves, 
To which I anſwer, that he who cannot walk 
worthy of that vocation to which he has called 
K himſelf, 
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himſelf, ought to decline it: his ſituation places 
him in a different light from other men; there 
are many things which in a layman would be 
indifferent, in him obnoxious; and if ſuch a 
plea were admitted, vice might under it be al- 
moſt ſoftened down into the appearance of vir- 
tue, eſpecially in the eſtimation of thoſe who 
may imagine that vice loſes half its evil, by 
&© loſing all its groſſneſa,“ according to the 
new doctrine of morality, and which it is to be 
hoped, our © teachers in religion” will not en- 
force by * the exerciſe of ſomething like an 
authority,“ till they have re-conſidered their 
teſtaments, as I profeſs to ſee nothing there, nor 
even in ancient morality, which has the leaſt 
tendency to ſupport a poſition fo favourable to 
the encouragement of every ſpecies of iniquity, 
by reducing it to half its enormity on the ſimple 
manceuvre of omitting groſſneſs in the perpetra- 
tion, Impreſſed with this notion we are no 
longer to be ſurpriſed, on obſerving its author 
directing his envenomed ſarcaſms againſt thoſe 
who, would reform flagrant abuſes, telling man- 
kind that, Theſe men ſpeak broad. Their 
tongue betrays them. Their language is in 
the patois of fraud; in the cant and gibberiſh 
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« of hypocriſy. The people of England muſt 
te think ſo, when theſe praters affect to carry 
* back the clergy to that primitive evangelic 
* poverty which, in ſpirit ought always to exiſt 
jn them.”* Yet if thoſe words © poverty in 
„ ſpirit” mean any thing, notwithſtanding the 
commendation, it is that very diſpoſition which 
we are here condemniffg. It is this © poverty 
in ſpirit,” for no poverty in ſpirit can be 
evangelical, the term is nonſenſe ſo applied, 
that excites in them that cenſurable avarice and 
rapacity to ſieze on the large revenues of the 
church and not divide them with their poor 
brethren ; to graſp a number of Jucrative plu- 
ralities, as many as he can obtain, and appro- 
priate them to himſelf alone, which were in- 
tended, as in juſtice they ought to be ſeverally 
diſpoſed of among as many individuals f, and 
K 2 this 


* 


* P. 155. 


+ Formerly no eccleſiaſtic entertained ſo much as an idea 
of having more than one benefice, it was a perſonal ſer vice and 
on that account did not admit of it, and was thought to be at 
leaſt equal to any man's abilities: ſo far from holding many, 
it was not permitted them to exchange one benefice for ano- 
ther more lucrative. Nelli tempi primi della Chicſa, era un ſanto 
# lodevol nfo, che chi era ordinata ad una Chieſa, mai in ſua vita 
laſciava il carico, per haver Beneficio di maggiore rendita, d di 
maggiore honore; pareva a ciaſcun' ui face Fufficis ſus at 


meglio, Fra Paolo, delle Matiere Beneſic. p. 176, 


S 


this is in contempt of their brethren in diſtreſs, 
of reaſon, and of juſtice. From the ſame 
© poverty in ſpirit” proceeds non- reſidence, ſo 
generally complained of ; for our clergy through- 
out the country are become ſo learned and 
perſons of ſuch exquiſite. taſte and feelings, that 
their pariſhioners whom they were appointed 
principally to benefit, and from whom they 
receive their pay, are now thought too contemp- 
tible to be aſſociated with; they therefore leave 
them to their fate and retire to large towns or 
Cities, where they find a variety of more rational 
amuſement amidſt more poliſhed company. But 
if we complain of theſe and many other abuſes, 
from which I apprehend the nation in general 
is a great ſufferer, we are termed illiberal, and 
treated with contemptuous illiberal abuſe. Yet 
I think nothing can be more illiberal than the 
practices I have deſcribed, and perhaps nothing 
throughout the kingdom calls louder for a re- 
form, even though. the conſequence ſhould be 
of calling them back to that primitive evangelic 


purity and ſimplicity of life and manners, which 


I conceive: ſhould be inſeparable from their 
order, in all times and in all places, whatever 
changes and revolutions the tate of ſublunary 
things may undergo. But I would not wiſh 
them to be contaminated either * with poverty 
in ſpirit” or to be“ poor in ſpirit,” ſince 
theſe 
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theſe are expreſſions which m our language are 
ſynonimous to © meanneſs of ſpirit ;” and al- 
though the former may be ſuppoſed to be juſti- 
fied by a paſſage which may be thought ana- 
lagous in Matthew, ch. v. v. g. Bleſſed are 
« the poor in ſpirit, yet whoever will conſi- 
der the original will lee, u N, Ty TrepeT, does 
not mean to be © poor in ſpirit,” but to be ia 
fpirit as. the poor are generally repreſented, 
that is humble and meek.” And this meek- 
neſs of ſpirit though it may be derided by the 
frivolous, and the poſſeſſor injured by the vio- 
lent and oppreſſor, yet is it revered by all good 
men, and crowned with a bleſſing from the au- 
thor of our religion—But to return, I may be 
told in alleviation of the abuſes, for juſtification 
there can be none, that in molt profeihons there 
are gradations, as in the army and navy, where 
from humble and unprofitable beginnings men 
riſe to honourable and profitable poſts. I an- 
ſwer that the church makes a mockery of all 
this; that if a man has intereſt he may be a 
layman to day of any profeſſion, and to-morrow 
become clerical and enter immediately on be- 
nefices to the value of two hundred or two 
thouſand pounds a year or more ; and all this 
attended with as little trouble as the putting 
off one coat to put on another, even to the 
& bolding 


„ 


holding of pluralities“, though a perſonal of- 
fice, as though a man could divide himſelf, and 
officiate in two places at the ſame time. The 
duty of a paſtor was formerly conſidered as 
4 laborious, and conſcience was thought to be 
concerned in entering upon and performing 
that office; but theſe qualms being diſſipated 
by abuſes which are become in a manner ge— 
neral, nothing more is looked to than the in- 
come, and this is conſidered merely as a life 
| eftate ; and therefore eſpecially of late years it 
has been a common practice to relinquiſh pro- 
feſſions which are laborious or hazardous, and 
ſeek an aſylum in the church where there is 
more convenience, eaſe, and better pay. But I 
conceive it is rather hard upon the laity, that 
becauſe theſe men have thought proper for their 
own conveniency and emolument to change 
their coats from blue, or red, or any other 
2 1 colour, to black, that therefore they ſhould im- 
= mediately aſſume the power of *© exerciſing 
« ſomething like an authority” over us poor 
laity, and none over that order into which they 
| vere recently admitted; as though the chang- 
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* In the army I believe we niever hear of a captain com- 
manding two diſtinct companies; nor in the navy of a captain 
being captain of two men of war at the ſame time; Why? be- 
cauſe it is a peMonal ſervice, and therefore hideouſly inconſiſtent. 

+ 


gl 


ing a coat or wig conveyed knowledgevr pow- 
er, and that theſe men were much viſer now, 
than when they: purſued their former - profeſſion. 
Undoubtably they are as the children of this 
world, and the reſt of their order opprobriouſly 
ſtile them wolves leaping over the fold to run 
off with what they term eir property; but this 
alſo convinces me that theſe too have ſet their 
hearts. full as much upon the profits which are 
derived from. the trafic in religion, as upon re- 
ligion itſelf ; for certainly they would not 
wound them with terms of reproach, if they 
interfered not with their emoluments and preach- 
ed for nothing. 
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Mr. B. obſerves, © And after all, with this 
gothic and monkiſh education (for ſuch it is 
in the ground-work) we may put in our 
* claim to as ample and as early a ſhare in all 
the improvements in ſcience, in arts, and in 
literature, which have illuminated and adorn- 
ed the modern world, as any other nation in 
% Europe.”* Be it ſo, but who is we? For 
the paſſage is ſo managed that unleſs Mr. B.'s 
friend reads cautiouſly he may imagine he 
means, we of this kingdom or of theſe king- 
doms; but it is no ſuch matter, for we means, 
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we of the church eſtabliſhment, who as he ex- 
prefies himfelf at a little diſtance before“, 
© we of the old eccleſiaſtical modes and faſhions. 
« of mſtitutions,” and, © we found thefe old 
* inſtitutions, on the whole, favourable to mo- 
* rality and diſcipline, &c.“ T: ſo that in fat 
he confines all this merit to thoſe of the church 
eſtabliſhment. Does not this reſemble the ho- 
neſt trick of robbing other men's houſes of their 
furniture to adorn our own ? At this rate, Scot- 
And is but a hoaſt, and all of this kingdom who 

not of the church eſtabliſhment muſt be 
conſidered as dolls and idiots, for not having 
contributed ſo much as their mites to this 
mighty maſs of art and ſcience. Does this pro- 
ceed from vanity, folly, or what? I will men- 
tion no names, it is invidious; but I will intreat 
the reader to turn his eyes towards Scotland if 
he can without bluſhing ; and on the various 
bodies of diſſenters of this kingdom if he can 
without indignation, at this excluſive and filent 
contempt of their abilities. But this is not the 
only inſtance by many in which this writer 
Conatus eft clariſſimis rebus tenebras obducere : but 
the reader muſt be illiterate indeed whoſe 
diſcernment cannot penetrate this miſt of ſo- 

hiſtry. 

eta Mr. 
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Mr. B. may flatter himſelf that he has ſaid 
ſomething extremely faſcinating and pleaſing to 
the ears of the people of this kingdom in his 
account of liberty“, and their title to it as an 
inheritance T, together with its “ bearing and 
e enſigns armorial” with its “ gallery of por- 
*© traits, its monumental inſcriptions, &c. &c.“ 


5 One 
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+ I cannot by any means be prevailed on, by any thing 
advanced by Mr. B. to conſider my liberty in the light of an 
inheritance from my forefathers. For it may be ſaid to me, 
you claim your liberty as an inheritance from your anceſtors, 
but where is heir title to it, and how came they by it? You 
plead indeed your Bill of Rights and Magna Charta; but 
theſe are not title deeds; they are no more than recognitions of 
rights obtained by your anceſtors on a ſuppoſed prior good 
title; that title I queſtioh ; and until you have eſtabliſhed it, 
theſe recognitions will not take effect. So that for want of 
the original which is called for, and which cannot be made 
out, on Mr. B.'s plan, we may at laſt be ouſted of our liber- 
ties, But if I claim my liberty on a grant from Heaven, the 
title is indiſputable, for the appeal is to every man's reaſon ; 
every ingenuous mind will acknowledge the conſciouſneſs of 
it, and mankind be unanimous in the deciſion. To claim 
too under this title is certainly more honourable, than under 
parchment Bill of Rights and Magna Charta, which grant 
it as an indulgent conceſſion, or as an act derived from pre- 
ſent neceſſity and which may be contended to have been 
wrenched from the hands of power by the untowardneſs of 
the times. And if I miſtake not a ſimilar plea has been 
agitated, 
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One would conclude he was deſcribing the folly 
of that weakneſs ſtuck up in ſome churches 
over the vaults of the proud ennobled dead, by 
the vanity of their mean heirs or ſucceſſors. It 
rather repreſents the accompliſhments of de- 
parted liberty, than of liberty in full health and 
vigor.—lI enter not upon liberty by the flimſy 
title of inheritance; I found my right on a 
ſuperior claim. It is the gift of Heaven to all 
mankind ; he has the ſame title to it that he 
has to life; it is a grant from the ſame bounte- 
vous donor; born of ſlaves or free-men he 
brings it with him, when he comes into the 
world ; and he cannot with juſtice be deprived 
of it but by an act of his own. Fraud or vio- 
lence may wrench it from him as it may every 
thing elſe; but it is till fraud or violence, 
though it be the act of a prince, and as much 
ſo as if it were the att of a private individual; 
the means too which have ouſted him of it, 
will teach him, and juſtifiably too, the means of 
recovering it. I will not then {ſtand indebted 
to man, and his feeble and frequently wicked 
counſel, for my liberty ; I claim it as the gra- 
cious gift of Heaven, the ſole author of the 
boon. —This is natural liberty, and this he may 
reſtrain and confine within narrower limits, as 
when man enters into a ſtate of ſociety he then 
relinquiſhes 
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relinquiſhes a part of this natural liberty for the 
general good of the whole ſociety: but neither 
this civil liberty, nor natural liberty, nor any 
other liberty that 1 know of accords with Mr. 
B.'s account of it when he ſays * the effect of 
liberty to individuals is, that they may do 
*« what they pleaſe,” becauſe reaſon, conſcience 
and the laws of God, each of them and all of 
them, whether in or out of ſociety evidently 
' ſuggeſt to each individual that he is not to mur- 
ther; but civil liberty, which is the liberty I 
am now ſpeaking to conſiſts in the power which 
every perſon has of doing what he pleaſes pro- 
vided it be not repugnant to the laws of God, 
nor to laws in the enatting of which he has 
duly participated. If he has had no ſhare in 
making thoſe laws, I do not fee how thoſe laws 
concern him; he lives it is true among others 
under laws which reſtrain natural liberty, but 
what is that law to him who has had no ſhare 
in the making it, and is therefore not bound to 
obey it: for every man before he entered into 
ſociety had an equal ſhare of liberty, on enter- 


- Ing into ſociety he ought therefore to have an 


equal ſhare in forming thoſe laws by which his 
liberty is to be abridged. I bave advanced 
thus much becauſe Mr. B. obferves * * I ſhall 
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* only ſay here, in juſtice to that old faſhioned 
* conſtitution, under which we have long prof. 
* pered, that our repreſentation has been 
“found perfectly adequate to all the purpoſes 
* for which a repreſentation can be deſired or 
* deviſed ;” and probably he might have alleged 
the ſame, and with equal truth, if the eleQors 
were only one tenth of their preſent number. 
But if thoſe who are deprived of a voice in 
enacting laws ſhould think otherwiſe, and they 
have as good a right to think for themſelves 
as Mr. B. has to think for them, and ſhould 
they take the matter up on the footing of in- 
Juſtice as they may well do, what then will his 
unfounded aſſertion avail ? can he imagine his 
ipſe dixit will have more conſequential weight 
than a fly on a broad-wheel waggon. I am well 
perſuaded the American war, which 1 think 
Mr. B. condemned as well as myſelf, with al! 
its ruinous and. fatal conſequences to this nation, 
and from which it will not, if ever, recover in 
a century, was principally to be imputed to this 
inadequate repreſentation ; that war had never 
been entered upon had there been a juſt and 
equal repreſentation, for the majority of the 
people oppoled it, which was the cauſe of its 
terminating ſo 1njurioufly to us. I muſt there- 
fore deny *© that our repreſentation has been 
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found perfectly adequate to all the purpoſes 
„ for which a repreſentation of the people can 
«© be fired or deviſed;” on the contrary it 
appears to me to be far better calculated, to- 
gether with its long parliaments, to ſerve the 
purpoſes and ſchemes of a deſpotic miniſtry, 
than to promote the cauſe and benefit of the 
people. How long it may be ſubmitted to I 
know not; an attempt towards a melioration has 
been begun, and for the preſent ſeems to be 
relinquiſhed, but this is no reaſon why it may 
not be again reſumed, and inſiſted on, when the 
firſt favourable opportunity ſhall offer. 


The preſent unequal repreſentation certainly 
does not anſwer the purpoſes of the people; and 
may be productive of much future evil which 
ought to be prevented by an adequate repreſen- 
tation. Suppoſe eighty perſons in every hun- 
dred throughout the kingdom are not repreſent- 
ed; and that they ſhould ſay, You gentlemen 
are repreſented and have a ſhare in legiſlation, 
therefore you muſt approve, and pay, theſe 
taxes; but we have no ſhare in legiſlation, we 
neither elect nor are repreſented, neither do we 
approve of this multitude of taxes, and therefore 
we will not pay them. Was not a caſe exactly 
ſimilar the cauſe of the American war; the 
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Americans would not be taxed becauſe not re- 
preſented; and this doQtrine 1s perfeftly con- 
fonant to the conſtitution of England. I aſk, 
if theſe men ſhould argue thus, would they not 
have reafon and juſtice on their fide ? and how 
would you in conſcience oblige them to the pay- 
ment ? The projett againſt America Mr. B. re- 
probated, how can he ſupport the like here ; 
the doctrine of taxation without repreſentation 
was productive of infinite miſchief; is it then to 
be adhered to and perpetuated here; reaſon 
and equity are againſt it, and what is more, 
numbers. Numbers, he may ſay, as he ſome- 
where does, 1s the law of force;” I anſwer, 
not neceſſarily ſo, it may as often be the law of 
right. Numbers certainly imply force, yet not 
merely force, but alſo reaſon and right. Take 
promiſcuouſly five hundred perſons on one hand, 
and fifty on the other, and it is moſt probable 
there will be more force in the former than in 
the latter, 1t 1s alſo highly probable that there 
will be more reaſon alſo: no good cauſe can be 
aſſigned why the probability is not in favour of 
there being more wiſdom among the five hun- 
dred perſons than among the fifty. Upon the 
whole therefore, there ſeems to be a neceſſity 
for an adequate. repreſentation were it only to 
prevent the evil we have been treating of; and 
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this not only poſſible but probable evil demon- 
ſtrates that the preſent repreſentation does not 
anſwer, as ſays Mr. B. every purpoſe of an ade- 
quate repreſentation. Is it then prudent to ſit 
quietly down ſatisfied with Mr. B.'s bare afſer- 
tion, and wait the event ? 


I ſhall now treat of the crown of theſe king- 
doms, and examine whether it be hereditary or 
not : but I muſt firſt premiſe that under the pre- 
ſent parliamentary repreſentation, unequal, in- 
adequate, and unjuſt as it appears to me, yet 
we muſt ſuppoſe it to be a true repreſentation 
of all the commons of theſe kingdoms, as it 1s 
conſidered as ſuch in the eye of the law and 
fiction, whatever it may be in reality in the 
ſcales of juſtice and reaſon. —When a crown 
is ſaid to be hereditary, it muſt at leaſt be at- 
tended with the ſanction of uniformity in deſcent. 
If there be but one precedent in the ſucceſſion to 
the contrary, however minute the deviation, the 
uniformity of this chain of hereditary ſucceſſion 
is as effectually deſtroyed by this one link being 
broken as if theſe durations were many and va- 
rious. And Mr. B. appears to me to be totally 
miſtaken when he endeavours to juſtify his opi- 
nion by ſaying © Privilegium non tranſit in ex- 
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e emplum * for he is not there treating of privi- 
leges, but the law of inheritance, and to which 
that does not apply. The like happens in mo- 
dules and whatever depends on cuſtom ; the 
cuſtom being broken, the law which was found- 
ed upon it is wholly deſtroyed and done away. 
The uniformity of hereditary ſucceſſion is de- 
ſtroyed by ſetting aſide the next in blood, in 
the male line where there is one. Of this there 
are ſeveral inſtances in the deſcent of the crown 
of England. Whenever this happened it was 
always effected by the voice, election, and 
choice of the people. Mr. B.'s own words con- 
evince this when he ſays, © there is no petſon 
* fo completely ignorant of our hiſtory, as not 
* to know, that the majority in parliament of 
* both parties were ſo little diſpoſed to any 
* thing reſembling that principle, that at firſt 
* they were determined to place the vacant 
* crown, not on the head of the Prince of 
„Orange, but on that of his wife Mary.“ 
That they firſt concluded on one thing and then 
determined upon another, evinces that they 
judged they had a right to do either, and that 


the crown was at their diſpoſal; this alſo ap- 


pears from the fact in their crowning of the 
| Prince 
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Prince of Orange who was not the heir. In crown- 
ing the Prince of Orange they to all intents and 
purpoſes elected him to the crown; and who are 
they who elected him, but the two houſes, who, as 
above explained, do fully imply all the people 
and every individual in theſe kingdoms. And if 
this be not an election of the people, I profeſs 
not to underſtand what is ſo.— So much for the 
crown being eledtive; but they have a further 
right, for the people may ouſt the poſſeſſor by 
whatever right he may have obtained the poſſeſ- 
ſion; the precedent in James II. to go no further, 
eſtabliſhes this right, and if there be not an ab- 
ſolute indefeaſable right veſted in the people to 
ouſt and to ele, then I proteſt I cannot diſ- 
cover how all thoſe who have ſucceded James 
II. down to the preſent time are not uſurpers: 
for if they do not found their right in the right 
of the people to ouſt and to ele, they do not 
appear to me to have any right. The act of 
James is called an abdication, as though it were 
a voluntary act; it was a voluntary act of the 
like nature with that of a priſoner who volun- 
tarily follows from neceſſity ; and the fact is, 
that James could hold the throne no longer 
againſt the oppoſition of the people, he there- 
fore voluntarily fled by conſtraint. The true 


conſtruction of which is, that he was abſolutely 
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and to all intents and purpoſes ouſted by the 
people. And if the people had not a right to 
ouſt, they could have no right to elett his ſuc- 
ceſſor, as in ſuch cafe there was no vacancy, for 
though he abdicated, yet might he again return 
and take poſſeſſion ; but that which prevented 
this was the exerted right of the people which 
ouſted and excluded him and heirs for ever, by 
their election of the Prince of Orange. That by 
which this was effected was truly an eleftion or 
choice, and not an att of parliament, for the 
two eſtates without the third cannot make an att 
of parliament, and nothing is binding on tbe 
people but an act of parliament; it was there- 
fore as I ſaid, a choice or election made by both 
houſes in behalf of all the people of theſe king- 
doms who were preſent, either in their own per- 
ſons, or virtually by their repreſentatives. On 
the whole then I conclude from precedent, that 
the crown of theſe kingdoms is eledtive, and not 
hereditary ; and that the people on good and 
ſubſtantial reaſons may ouſt or eject the poſ- 
ſeſſor: to which laſt aſſertion Mr. B. appears to 
me to aſſent, when with ſtri&t propriety he de- 
clares that © the puniſhment of real tyrants is 
** a noble and awful act of juſtice;”* for I know 
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but of two ways by which ſuch crimes can be 
properly and with any degree of ſecurity puniſh- 
ed, and the mildeſt by far of the two, and for 
which reaſon I ſhould certainly adopt it, is by 
ejection. But though the crown be eledctive, 
and the right of election reſides in the people, 
yet it is not neceſſary that ſuch right ſhould on 
all occaſions be exerciſed ; nothing is eaſier to 
be conceived than that a perſon may poſſeſs the 
moſt full and ample right, and yet it may be 
imprudent to exert it, and prudent to let it lie 
dormant. On this principle I imagine the wiſ- 
dom of the nation has tacitly acquieſced in per- 
mitting the crown to devolve by deſcent where 
no important objettion appeared, thereby avoid- 
ing the exceſſes which might probably be at- 
tendant on ſuch an election. And I preſume the 
ſame wiſdom will, ſhould it ever become neceſſary, 
which heaven forbid, determine them not only 
to exert this their right of election, but alſo that 
of ejection, I am, however, very far from 
thinking this a trifling concern. either on the 
part of the prince or people, yet cauſes may in 
future ariſe to render ſuch meaſures neceſſary; 
what may be generating in the womb of time no 
human wiſdom can explore, and therefore theſe 
rights are not to be ſurrendered or buried in 
oblivion, though lulled to reſt while all is peace- 
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ful, harmouious, and beneficent ; or even were 
that harmony in ſome conſiderable degree in- 
terrupted it might not be altogether prudent to 
rouſe theſe rights from their beds of peace; there 
ſhould be ſome violent cauſe to call forth ſuch 
powerful effects; the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe 
ſhould be deadly when deſperation introduces 
theſe draftic applications which are to ſuccede 
the uſe of more lenient medicines and methods 
- which after repeated trial have been found to 
fail. 


I have been the rather induced freely to de- 
clare my ſentiments on this ſubje&, becauſe 
ſome timid or deſigning minds have conſidered 
it as a matter which ſhould never be agitated; 
my opinion is different from theirs for the ſake 
both of the prince and the people. Where 
rights are not known and defined, there can be 
no certain or ſettled rule of action; we are wan- 
dering by the uncertain flitting gleam of a 
meteor inſtead of clear day- light. No man not 
verging to bankruptcy diſlikes looking into his 
accounts, the more flouriſhing his condition the 
more cheerfully he examines them; ſimilar to 
this is the caſe of the people of theſe kingdoms ; 
and as what we have been diſcourſing upon, forms 


one of their moſt important accounts, the ſtate 
of 
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of it ſhould be ſcrupulouſly examined, fairly 
drawn out, and held up to public view and in- 
ſpection; when thus expoſed, neither party can 
err through ignorance, whatever he may do 
through intentional perverſeneſs; and the con- 
cluſion is, that many errors will thus be avoided 
which from miſtaken principles might tend to 
embarraſs each. If I have a right but know not 
what it is, nor how far it extends, nor when it 
is proper to uſe it, or ſuffer it to be dormant, 
I might as well, or perhaps better be without it; 
for an improper uſe of it in any way might bring 
diſtreſs on myſelf or others ; but when myſelf 
and all who are intereſted are acquainted with 
this right and its contingencies, nothing but an 
unaccountable and wilful perverſion, not error 
or miſtake, can make it the cauſe of injurious 
contention, To bring it forth therefore, to 
aſſert, explain and define it, to hint at thoſe 
ſeaſons when it may and when it ſhould not be 
excited, appears to me beneficial to both parties 
as the ſureſt mode of producing tranquility, 
peace, and harmony, by keeping each within its 
proper line of conduct; which, on the one fide 
or on the other, might be erroneouſly tranſgreſ- 
ſed or craftily eluded, while this right lay con- 
cealed in obſcurity and ignorance as ſomething 
too dangerous to be brought forth and handled, 
But 
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But 1 repeat it, that theſe rights though un. 
queſtionable, ſhould never be exerciſed but in 
the laſt ſtages of the ſtate diſeaſe when all other 


remedies have been tried and found ineffectual; 


then only are they to be exerted, then only 1s 
the meaſure wiſe, and then this wiſdom will be 
Juſtified of her children. But unleſs theſe rights 
are veſted in the people their condition muſt 
be truly pitiable ; they can be no better than 
hewers of wood and drawers of water ; the 


makers of brick without ſtraw for their taſk- 


maſters; beaſts of burthen, and beaſts of re- 
proach, without the hope of meliorating their 


condition ; Egyptian bondage ceaſed, but here 


is a ſlavery without end. 


Before I quit this article of the ſucceſſion I 
muſt take notice of a paſſage in Mr. B.'s letter 
where he ſays, © The terms of this act bind us, 
* our heirs, and our poſterity, to them, their 
* heirs, and their poſterity ;”* to which he 
adds, © being proteſtants, to the end of time.“ 


I can but ſmile to ſee it enforced by the words 
* to the end of time,” as though every att of 
_ parliament which did not expreſs the contrary, 


was not conſidered as perpetual at the time it 
Was 
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was enafted, how ſoon ſoever afterwards it 
might be repealed; and as though an att of 
parliament which declares itſelf to be perpetual 
could not be repealed by any ſucceeding. par- 
liament; for if one parliament has the power 
to enatt, a ſucceeding parliament has an equal 
power, and ſurely may repeal. Mr. B. ſeems 
to me to confound two things in themſelves 
perfectly diſtinct, an act of parliament, and a 
contract; now this was an att of parliament, and 
not -a contract as that was at the union, and 
which cannot be avoided but by conſent of the 
parties; whereas this being an act of parlia- 
ment it may be repealed by any ſucceeding par- 
liament, and therefore may not be binding as 
he expreſſes it to the end of time.” —The 
only proviſion is, they © being proteſtants ;” 
as though it were impoſſible that a people could 
be made wretched under a proteſtant prince ; 
and by ſecuring that obtained every thing. At 
this rate our lives, liberty and property are all 
ſacrificed to a name; and if the people ſo un- 
derſtand it with Mr. B. I cannot ſee they can 
have reaſon to complain be the event what it 
may. But the doubt is, whether they will 
be prevailed on to embrace this heretical doc- 
trine, 
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From viſions of politics let us for a moment 
paſs with Mr. B. to viſions of love, beauty, and 
enthuſiaſtic admiration, wrapped up in the 
giddy rant of rhapſody. The fire of the boy 
in his teens ſeems re-kindled in the icey veins 
of this old gentleman ; the recolle&ion of the 
rays of beauty ſeems at this diſtance of time 
to impart a glow even in the winter of age, 
and to revive the extinguiſhed flames of youth 
and love. But he muſt be heard ; and obſerve 
with what ſolemnity and diſfidence this impor- 
tant buſineſs is opened, while all the attentive 
world ſtands mute to hear. It is now ſix- 
© teen or ſeventeen years ſince I ſaw the queen 


* of France, then the dauphineſs at Verſailles; 
and ſurely never lighted on this orb, which 


* ſhe hardly ſeemed to touch, a more delight- 
„ ful viſion.” * Reader, didſt thou or did 
any man ever fee * a viſion” with or without 
wings light on this orb?“ No. Then © ſurely 
* never lighted on this orb a more delightful 
* vifion” if none ever lighted on it before. 
This is adhering to truth and propriety, I 
would have given ſomething for a peep. at this 
paragon who after ſhe lighted ſtood firm on this 
orb *© which ſhe hardly ſeemed to touch ;” who 
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bore the ſemblance of bone and fleſh which 
were but viſionary. Virgil's Camilla was but a 
lumpiſh ſhe aſs to her, as her lightneſs was the 
mere effect of the ſwiftneſs of her motion, 


— curſuque pedum praevertere Ventys, 


And after all ſhe only 


Intactac ſegetis per ſumma volaret 
Gramina ; nec teneras curſu lacſiſſet ariſtas 
Vel mare per medium, luctu ſuſpen/a tumenti 
Ferret iter; celeres nec tin geret acquora plantar, 


But Mr. B. does not proceed to inform us of 
his queen 


Illam omnis tefis agriſque effuſa juventus 
T urbaque miratur matrum, et proſpectat euntem ; 
Alttonitis inhiaus Quimi;——— 


Vir. En. vii. v. 8079—811, 


No; that he ſaw her, loved, and admired, is 
ſufficient; what the reſt of the world thought 
does not merit conſideration.— He goes on, 
“I ſaw her juſt above the horiſon.“ Where 
could this be; the horiſon at Verſailles! 
Decorating and cheering the elevated ſphere 
* ſhe juſt began to move in.“ The words to 
** move in,” form an elegant and harmoniouy 
cloſe to this ſentence ; the writer ſeems to have 
run himſelf out of breath, though the panegy- 
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ric is but juſt begun. Thus we go on from the 
turgid to the -languid, following the courſe of 
nature, after a ſtorm ſucceeds a calm.—* Glit- 
„ tering like the morning-ſtar, full of life, and 
„ ſplendor, and joy.” No doubt joyous enough 
at being releaſed from confinement to diſplay 
herſelf and be admired; in this there is nothing 
viſionary. © Oh! what a rovolution!” Ay, 
a revolution indeed, and they have to thank 
Heaven for it. But is Mr. B. the man of ex- 
perience,* obſervation, and all that, to be ſur- 
priſed at ſuch a revolution, as though nothing 
fimilar had ever happened before, while hiſto- 
ries teem with ſuch, and greater, revolutions; 
and every kingdom in its turn will furniſh the 
like wherever the rights of mankind are vio- 
lated and contemned. Had I a voice that 
could be heard amidſt the pomp of pride, the 
ardor of ambition, and the tumult of paſſions, I 
would exclaim as a friendly monitor, princes! 
to reign ſecurely, ye muſt reign in the hearts of 
your ſubjeas.—* Little did I dream,“ and 
again ſays he, little did I dream;“ though it 
ſhould ſeem he is dreaming throughout the 
whole of this © viſion ;” till ſtarting from this 
dream, breaks forth into, I thought ten thou- 

* ſand 
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« ſand ſwords muſt have leaped from their 
© ſcabbards to avenge even a look that threat- 
© ened her with inſult.” We have read of the 
automaton tripods of Homer,* the ſelf-opening 
gate of Milton, and to vie with theſe we have 
now the ſelf-leaping ſwords of Mr. B. from 
their ſcabbards: wonderfully ſublime truly; 
may we call this poetry or proſe run mad. 
This new invented machinery will 1 ſuppoſe 
be adopted by the military ; but I muſt confeſs 
myſelf ſo firm a friend to peace, that I ſhould 
' ſooner think of rivetting them there, were it 
only to prevent frantic. frolics ſimilar to that 
adverted to by Mr. B.—* But the age of 

* chivalry is gone.” f—Ay, thank Heaven and 
Cervantes ! and it were better that all its abet- 
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7 till at the gate 
Of Heav'n arriv'd, the gate ſelf open'd wide 
On golden hinges turning, as by work 
Divine the ſov'ran architect had fram'd. 
Milton, P. L. b. v. v. 253256. 
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tors were gone with it, than to have it revived: 
there are but two many madmen already in the 
world without ſeeking for an addition in knight- 
errantry, when we ſhould be under the neceſ- 
ſity of covering the area in Moorfields as a 
repoſitory for their diſtempered brains—And 
here we give the finiſhing ſtroke to this tinſel 
 difcription of her majeſty, which in my opinion 
is ſo far from an encomium that it neither 
enhances her virtues, nor does the leaſt credit 
to its author. And the reader, who perceives 
the qualms of ſickneſs or langour aſſailing him, 
may perhaps find a reviving cordial in what is 
ſaid on a ſubjett ſomewhat analogous by the 
pen of Milton, which thus delineates the queen 
of the univerſe : 


A 


—  _S 


On ſhe came, 
Led by her heav'nly Maker, though unſeen, 
And guided by his voice, nor uninformed 
Of nuptial ſanity and marriage rites : 
Grace was in all her ſteps, heay'n in her eye, 
In ev'ry geſture dignity and love. 
| Parad. Loſt, b. viii. v. 484—4*9. 


Milton's judgment was too refined and accurate 
to bring her down, heaven knowns whence, 
alighting as it were a ſparrow upon a dunghill, 
there to glitter like a potſherd. No, led by 
the heaven of her mind, her innate conſcious 

virtue, 
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virtue, and in the modeſt confidence of the 
purity of her undiſſembled affection, ſhe goes 
forth to meet the partner of all that Heaven 
could give in a human form; and as ſhe moved 
towards him, 


Grace was in all her ſteps, Heav'n in her eye, 
In ev'ry geſture dignity and love. 


Thus a tranſcendent genius by a few ſtrokes 
gives grandeur and dignity to his ſubject; 
while minor geniuſes, with all their elaborate 
pains, mark it with a politeſſe, which renders it 
mean, and ſometimes contemptible. 


I have in my time frequently heard, and do 
{till hear“ the parade of much metaphyſical 
Jargon touching governments ; and when wri- 
ters have bewildered themſelves in the intricate 
and endleſs labyrinths of unfounded metaphy- 
ſics if they can find readers weak enough to 
follow them, they muſt be bewildered likewiſe. 
This may anſwer latent purpoſes, for it renders 
government an occult ſcience, and then tends 
to exclude all the non-initiated with them in 
their miſteries from entertaining any juſt idea 
of government as incompatible with their abili- 

nes 
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ties and fituation ; and this ultimately cloſes in 
paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance. The divine 
right of kings, which .1mplies deſpotiſm, was 
formerly ſo much agitated that the divine rights 
of men, which muſt have had prior exiſtence 
and were infinitely better founded, were almoſt 
forgotten : the combination was that the prieſt 
ſhould ſupport this ſame divine right, and in 
return the divine right ſhould ſupport the prieſt. 
But the people would be duped by neither; 
and this deſpotiſm, otherwiſe called divine 
right, at one time ſo firmly maintained, becom- 
ing contemptible, was ſo relaxed as to be un- 


ſerviceable : hereupon politicians racked their 


brains to produce a ſimilar effect from a dif- 
ferent cauſe. To this end they endeavour to 
perſuade mankind that government 1s a meta- 
phyſical ſcience, of courſe all men are de- 
barred meddling with it but the adepts ; as theſe 
are few in number, ſo all but a few are ex- 


cluded reaſoning upon it,“ and as the govern- 


ing power can always command a few, their 
doctrine will ever be that which is pleaſing to 
that power, and the pleaſing doctrine to moſt of 
them is abſolute power and paſſive obedience. 


Another mode was alſo adopted, and that ge- 
nerally 
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nerally throughout Europe, which was, that as 
the preachments of the prieſts could not pre- 
vail, a numerous military force ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed to threaten and over awe the 
people. This was preciſely the caſe in France, 
and, though unintentionally, confeſſed to be fo 
by Mr. B. for he ſays, ſpeaking of this army 
which with a ſneer he terms “ Janiſſaries”* 
which I underſtand to be a term of contempt, 
If they are not cut off by a rebellion of their 
people, they may be ſtrangled by the very 
* janiflaries kept for their ſecurity againſt all 
other rebellion.” We ſce then plainly the 
purpoſe for which ſuch armies at ſo vaſt an 
expence are maintained; ſuch is the principal 
view in their eſtabliſhment ; but*a fatal conſe- 
quence attends it; for as ſuch numbers with 
arms in their hands become dangerous if kept 
in idleneſs, ſo if there is no employment for 
them at home they muſt be uſed abroad, and 
hence ariſe thoſe frequent wars, or maſſacres 
among the nations of Europe. Theſe armies 
thus commanding implicit obedience in their 
reſpettive countries, the people ſo awed muſt 
be wretched z where men may not ſpeak 
of government and its proceedings, ap- 
prove 
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prove or condemn, remonſtrate and reform, 

as their prudence regulated by occuring 

events and circumſtances ſhall direct, ſuch 

ſubjects, I ſay, are no better than ſlaves or 

mere machines, ſtand. on the ſame level with 

their cattle, and are confounded by govern- 

ment in one general maſs. Let intereſted or 

impaſſioned perſons: reaſon ever ſo long, with 

all their fucated arguments, crafty ſophiſtry, and 

the artifice of thowing plainneſs into perplexity, 

yet they will never be able to perſuade one 

rational man, that this was not the preciſe ſtate 

of the French nation previous to the revolution. 

Every intelligent and candid perſon in that 

kingdom knew it, and ſighed for redreſs; but 

! they dreaded® the army which had been the 

i! dire inſtrument of deſpotiſm and diſtreſs. That 

= army, as by inſpiration, became at once en- 

| lightened and generous, reſented the baſeneſs 

| of that buſineſs in which it had been employed, 5 

ll and with a ſpirit which will ever immortalize | 

it, gave its ſuffrage and ſupport to the cauſe of 

liberty. The individuals underſtood, that be- 

fore they became ſoldiers they were citizens ; 

. that the duty of a citizen is paramount to all 

| duties next to that due to Heaven; that the 

[ firſt duty of a good citizen is to reſcue his 

fellow citizens from the chains of bondage, and 
place 
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place them in the fituation of men. In this, 
that army co- operated, and it refletts higher 
honour and brighter luſtre on their character, 
than if they had gained a compleat victory over 
ten times their own number in battle. 

But this it ſeems in the eſtimation of Mr. B. 
the quondam patriot, is deſerving of reprehen- 
ſion, who informs us in his uſual ſtile of miſre- 
preſentation, © Thus we have ſeen the King of 
“ France ſold by his ſoldiers for an increaſe 
« of pay.”* But if an increaſe of pay had 
effected this, a ſuper added additional pay would 
bave brought them back again; for men who 
act only for pay and have no principle, are al- 
ways to be biaſſed by a“ ſuperior influence of 
profit. Hence it appears to me, that if they re- 
ceived additional pay, yet the motive on which 
they atted was principle. When mankind a 
purely for profit they relinquiſh principle, but 
when they act on principle they are not to be 
warped by profit. I know not experimentally 
the influence of pay ; but thoſe who do, are apt 
to impute more to it than thoſe who are unprac- 
tiſed will readily admit, judging perhaps from 
their own feelings and actions, which however 
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are not applicable to all caſes and circumſtances. 

I would not be underſtood in this to ſay that 
Mr, B. judges from his own experience; for I 
will not give credit till better informed, and 
hardly then, of an inſinuation which has been 
thrown out,“ that he receives a penſion of one 
thouſand five hundred pounds a year on the 

Iriſh eſtabliſhment ; I have ſeveral inſurmount- 

able reaſons to fix me in a contrary opinion.— 

In the firſt place Mr. B. was a patriot, and pa- 

triots plead not for pay in the cauſe of the 
people; pay and patriotiſm are inconſiſtent, 
heterogeneous ; when the motive 1s pay all pa- 
triotiſm vaniſhes, we cannot ſerve two maſters. 
Next, men of honour claim no more than their 

due; and I perſuade myſelf that though Mr. B. 
thinks that ten thouſand pounds ſterling a year 
is not too much to pay for the piety and virtue 45 
of a biſhop, yet he conceives his own merit in 
any thing and in all things in which he has ſerv- 

ed his country cannot be eſtimated at ſo high a 
= rate as one thouſand five hundred pounds a year; 

1 and that it would ſhock his feelings and his mo- 

4 deſty not only to accept-it, but to have the ten- 
[ der of it made to him. And laſtly, the infinua- 
| 


tion comes to us in the molt queſtionable ſhape, 
it 
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it being alledged that he receives the penſion 
« in a fiftitious name; this, would caſt a ſhade 
of darkneſs on the deed; and * men love dark- 
« neſs rather than light, becauſe their deeds are 
« evil.“ I make no ſcruple therefore to aſſert 
that for my own part, I conſider this infinuation 
as uncandid and malevolent, the effect of envy 
ſporting its detractions againſt that which it has 
not the virtue to emulate. But at the ſame time 
that I cannot believe imaginary aſſertions and 
baſeleſs viſions, yet can I give full credit to 
what Mr. B. himſelf has advanced analogious 
to this ſubject; and he tells us, ſpeaking of the 
preceding ſentiments in his letter, that © they 
* come from one who derives honours, diſtinc- 
tions, and emoluments, but little.“ He then 
certainly deſires them; and the terms but 
* little,” are ſo vague and indefinite that no 
one can truly meaſure them but the mind of the 
writer. What excellent {kill ſome men poſſeſs 
of expreſſing their earneſt wiſhes ſo as to be 
thought, and not to be thought at the ſame in- 
ſtant, to entertain any ſuch defire ! Too ſturdy 
directly to aſk, but not ſo magnanimous as to 
refuſe ; if you will offer, we are ready to accept, 
whether they be honours, diſtinctions, emolu- 
O 2 ments, 
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ments, or any thing elſe ; and though we deſire 
them but little, yet we are ready to accept a 
great deal, and that cheerfully and thankfully, 
If this be a juſt conſtruction of that paſſage, as 
I truſt every one will conclude it to be, we have 
here then a clue that will guide us through all 
the labyrinths of recoiling dottrines ſo repeated- 
ly and falfely given under the fignature of We : 
whilſt we abſolutely diſclaim, by far the greater 
part of them, and pronounce them no better 
than forgeries, as we were never conſulted either 
in the ſigning or in the giving ſo much as our 
aſſent to them; but on the contrary, reprobate 
them with deteftation, as falſe, injudicious, er- 
roneous, as fraught with miſchief to the cauſe 
of religion, of civil polity, and of the public 
, weal, Hence too it may be accounted for why 
he facrifices his farrago of incenſe on the altars 
of flattery to the king and queen of France; 
arid why, on the other hand, he calls forth from 
their gloomy haunts the infernal ſpirits of invec- 
tive, abuſe, and detraction, and lets them looſe 
on the heads of the principal revolutioniſts, the 
National Aſſembly, the army, and in ſhort the 
whole commonalty of 'the injured people of 
France. But I may be aſked, how can he 
* who defires honours, diſtinctions, and emo- 
* luments, but little,” expect that defire can be 
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gratified by ſuch a procedure ? It has been the 
repeated practice of moſt courts of Europe, that 
when a foreign prince conceives himſelf to have 
been benefited by the ſubje of another prince, 
to recommend him to his own prince as an ob- 
ject of favour and diſtinction ; the politeſſe of 
courts rarely, if ever, paſſes over ſuch recom- 
mendation with indifference: and men who de- 
fire theſe diſtinctions though but little, will em- 
ploy every lure to catch them. It ſhould ſeem 
then that ſo far from Mr. B. receiving a penſion 
of one thouſand five hundred pounds a year on 
the Iriſh eſtabliſnment under a fictitious name, 
that from his own words he has not as yet 
been gratified in his deſires, nor does he deſiſt 
from the purſuit though hitherto he has been 
diſregarded, and treated with negleR : 


In fober old England, once wiſe, as ſays Fame, 

It men could not ſucceed, they relinquiſh'd:the game: 
But now we're grown wiſer as ſome wizards think, 
And the caſe is revers'd—in diſtinctions and chink. 


I have hinted above that Mr, B. is guilty of 
milinterpretation, or miſrepreſentation. I vill 
leleft, from among many, a few inſtances. But 
as I ſhall make uſe of Dr. Price's name, I judge 
it neceſſary to premiſe, that I am not a diſſenter, 
and that I never frequented any public place of 

worſhip 
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worſhip but the church of England, though in 
ſome parts of its ſervice to which J have inſur- 
mountable objections I do not join: that as to 
Dr. Price, I never ſaw him in my life to know 
him, nor had I ever any communications with 
him. On ſeeing this perſon ſo petulantly treat- 
ed, or as I ſhould conceive groſsly inſulted, re- 
peatedly, and with a profuſion of bitterneſs and 
ill-will in Mr. B.'s letter, I have endeavoured 
to obtain a juſt account of his character. He is 
repreſented to me as a perſon truly venerable 
for his age, for his life, and converſation ; per- 
fectly unambitious of every thing but doing 
good, and filling that ſtation which he holds 
in life as becomes a preacher of the goſpel ; 
covets not wealth, is inoffenfive, mild and gentle 
in his manners, to which he joins the qualities 
of being induſtrious, ſenſible, eloquent.—It 
ſeems from Mr. B.'s letter, for I know nothing 
more of it than what he retails,* that this ſame 
Dr. P. had delivered in a ſermon, *© Thoſe 
© who diſlike that mode of worſhip which is 
* preſcribed by authority ought, if they can 
** find no worſhip out of the church which they 
** approve, to ſet up a ſeparate worſhip for 
** themſelves ; and by doing this, and giving an 

example 
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« example of a rational and manly worſhip, 
« men of weight, men of rank and literature 
may do the greateſt ſervice to ſociety and the 
« world.” This paſſage is highly diſpleaſing to 


our profound theologian Mr. B. and therefore 


in his comment, he thus repreſents it: © Dr. 
« Price,” ſays he, © adviſes them to improve 
% upon non- conformity; and to ſet up each of 
i them a ſeparate meeting-houſe, upon his own 
particular principles. It is ſomewhat remark- 
« able, that this reverend divine ſhould be fo 
* earneſt to ſet up new churches, and ſo per- 
e feAly indifferent concerning the dottrine 
* which may be taught in them. His zeal is 
* of a curious character. It is not for the pro- 
* pagation of his own opinions, but of any 
„opinions. It is not for the diffuſion of truth, 
** but for the ſpreading of contradiction. Let 
* the noble teachers but diſſent, it is no matter 
* from whom or from what.” But would it not 
be more remarkable if a perſon poſſeſſing the 
ſmalleſt abilities and the leaſt candour ſhould 
thus miſconſtrue and miſrepreſent ſo plain a 
paſſage. Dr. P. is conſcious he preaches un- 
der a toleration ; from a ſenſe of gratitude he 
is deſirous that this benefit may be extended to 
all. Let all therefore who have the opportunity, 
not being ſatisfied with the doQtrines delivered 

in 
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in one place reſort to another more agreeable to 
bis perſuaſion. I conceive this to be diftated 
by the ſpirit of toleration. If Dr. P. had ſaid, 
J am the only teacher of true religion, and ye 
are inexcuſable for not attending my lectures; 
be would then have breathed the ſpirit of arro- 
gance mixed with intolerance, and Mr. B. if ! 
miſtake not, would have been one of the firſt to 
condemn him. And when be ſpeaks in a lan- 
guage totally diſhmilar, Mr. B. miſrepreſents 
and condemns. Why? Becauſe Mr. B. in the 
plenitude of his perverſeneſs 1s determined he 


| ſhall be condemned. Long before I read that 


paſſage 1 entertained the like ſentiment with 
Dr. P. No human authority can have a right 
to bend my conſcience to his religion, becauſe 
it cannot determine which ſyſtem of religion 
is the pureſt; therefore, I ſay, let every man 
go as his conſcience diretts ; not for the fake 
of oppoſition, but for conſcience ſake. Yet 
when men argue thus, Mr. B. may in his 


| dogmatical tone tell us we are cants and hy- 
pocrites; but I would be glad to know how 


men who think and act otherwiſe can avoid 
not only the imputation, but the conviction, 
of cant and hypocriſy, Mr. B. throws all this 
cant, fraud, and hypocriſy into one ſcale; as 
though there were none to counterbalance it 

in 
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in the other, which would be extraordinary in- 
deed, circumſtanced as matters are, while ſuch 
allurements are thrown out as are moſt likely to 
deſtroy all conſcience in matters of religion. — 
If Mr. B. is charmed with theſe old gothic ſtruc- 
tures, let him fit there if he pleaſes till he con- 
tracts a tertian ; but why are others to be com- 
pelled to ſit there chilling and freezing, under pain 
of being ſtigmatized as cants and hypocrites, and 
thus become a ſacrifice to his wild extravagan- 
cies. Why are their ſentiments to paſs through 
the torturing fires of his miſrepreſentation and 
accounted a ſcaccherum ſaturni to poiſon man- 
kind, while he 1s the porter to the old original 
warehouſe for all kinds of noſtrums—while, kill 
or cure, the profit is immenſe, 


Here follows another inſtance of miſinterpre- 
tation, and wilful it muſt be, for the ſagacity of 
Mr. B. can never be ſo blunted as not to per- 
ceive what all the reſt of the world can clearly 
underſtand. Dr. Price it ſeems had ſaid ſome- 
where, for I know no more of it than what I 
ſee in an extract made by Mr. B. in his letter,“ 
that * a repreſentation, choſen chiefly by the 
** Treaſury, and a few thouſands of the dregs 
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© of the people, who are generally paid for 
* their votes.” On this paſſage Mr. B. makes 
the following remark : © You will ſmile here at 
* the conſiſtency of thoſe democratiſts, who, 
„ when they are not on their guard, treat the 
„ humbler part of the community with the 
*« greateſt contempt, whilſt, at the ſame time 
* they pretend to make them the depoſitaries of 
„all power.”* „Mr. B. muſt ſurely imagine 
his friend to whom he addreſſes his letter to be 
the verrieſt dolt that ever exiſted, to think that 
he ſhould ſmile truly, while Mr. B. is impoſing 
on him by miſrepreſentation. The words of 
Dr. P. are to be taken together as they ſtand 
connected, * the dregs of the people who are 


generally paid for their votes;“ and Dr. P. 


with all other democxatiſts never could dream 
of making this venal tribe the depoſitaries of 
power, but the objects of contempt and ſevere 
puniſhment, and therefore he certainly is con- 
ſiſtent in thus expoſing ſuch infamous charatters 
to the ſcorn of mankind. In the interim I will 
beg leave to ſubmit to the conſideration of Mr. 
B.'s friend a remark or two much more juſt 
than that of Mr. B. which is, that all demo- 
cratiſts have a great and ſincere regard for the 
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honeſt and virtuous in the humbler or lower 
claſſes of the people; they know they have 
power, all revolutions evince it; as they have 
power they ought alſo to have ſome ſhare in legiſla- 
tion were it merely with a view to policy, omitting 
Juſtice, thereby ſoothing them to promote the 
general tranquility and preventing revolutions. 
In point of juſtice viewing them as men, they 
are intitled to it; in a free country can any 
man who has not forfeited his right be ex- 
cluded from a ſhare in legiſlation ; it 1s con- 
tradiction in terms. And if we conſider it with 
reſpett to taxation, here again his right is ob- 
vious ; not only %, allo pay taxes, but it will 
be found I preſume on enquiry that thoſe in 
this kingdom who have no ſhare in legiſlation, 
pay as great a part of the taxes, as thoſe who 
have. And laſtly, as to the article of utility, 
no nation can exiſt without them. If Mr. B. 
is of opinion that a government charged with 
this and other ſtriking partialities can be firm, 
ſtable, and durable, I muſt freely confeſs I dit- 
fer from him in opinion, and tremble for the 
conſequences ariſing from theſe maſſes of leaven 
which are maturing with time to burſt forth in 
ſome dangerous fermentation ; to tell men of 
old conſtitutions, and forms and ceremonies, 
will then avail but little, and the wiſer policy 
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is ſurely to labour at improvement and meliora- 
tion while yet it is day, and the ſubject is ca- 
pable of receiving the remedies, and the rulers 
of applying them wich ſucceſs. But obſtinacy 
is not connected with reaſon, nor miſrepreſen— 
tation with candour; and Dr. P. has not ſaid 
that the commonalty of the people are corrupt 
and venal, but that there are a few thouſands 
of the dregs of the people, meaning, I ſuppoſe, 
the voters in many of our rotten boroughs, who 
being generally paid for their votes, are ſo. 
But Mr. B. becauſe he happens to be himlelf 
pure and immaculate on the article of venality 
(which conſiſts partly in accepting remunera- 
tion for profeſſions of patriotiſm and the verbal 
ſervice to one's country) cannot poſhbly ima- 
ginc ſuch voters, who allo voted to ſerve their 
country, would receive for that ſervice any 
reward; he concludes therefore that the ſup- 
poſition of Dr. P. is injurious, and comes for- 
ward to defend their cauſe by miſreprefenting 
what Dr. P. had advanced; and inſtead of 
giving us Dr. P.'s own words concerning the 
imfamous bribe alluded to, converts both the 
terms and the perſons by ſaying, * the kumbler 
„part of the community.” There are crafty 
Jeſuits in all countries, but they may be defied 
to exceed this manceuvre, I hope Mr. B. 

friend 


( 


friend is not ſo ignorant as to be deluded by 
this impoſition on his underſtanding. 


I am concerned Mr. B. ſhould have given 
ſo much reaſon to complain that his letter, 
either from inadvertence, deſign, want of in- 
formation, or from whatever cauſe it proceeds, 
is replete with miſrepreſentation ; it would be 
an endleſs taſk to collect the ſeveral inſtances ; 
I ſhall therefore advert only to one or two 
more, —That there were riots and exceſſes 
committed at Verſailles on the 6th of October, 
1789, no one denies, nor can any perſon in his 
ſenſes approve of them; yet to a philoſophic 
mind great allowance might be made for an 
intemperate and intoxicating draught of free- 
dom taken by the populace, while the thirſt 
occaſioned by the fever of deſpotiſm was yet 
upon them. That theſe exceſſes were as great 
as repreſented by Mr. B. I have ſome reaſons 
to doubt;* nor was he there to prove his 
aſſertions, Improving on the report of others 
he forms his plaintive commiſerating tale, ever 
partially adhering to one ſide of the queſtion; 
whereas had he confined bimſelf to the bare 
truth without embelliſhment, or had he ex- 
plained 
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plained the whole tranſaction, much might have 
been adduced in mitigation. But then indeed 
the tale would have ſuffered conſiderably in 
the pathos, for which purpoſe it ſeems to have 
been principally calculated. If Mr. B. is real- 
ly acquainted with the whole of that tranſaction, 
he will perhaps perceive that the following 
epitomized narration is pretty gear the truth.— 
Some of the principals in the French revolu- 
tion had received indubitable intelligence, that 
a plot was concerted to remove, or more pro- 
perly to carry of the king from Verſailles to 
Metz; they had the names of the chiefs con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy againſt the ftate, toge- 
ther with a moſt minute account of all the pro- 
greſſive meaſures. that were to be taken before 
and after that event, by an intercepted courier 
to a perſon whoſe name it is not neceſſary here 
to introduce, If the king was removed as pro- 
poſed, the inevitable cenſequence was deemed 
to be a civil war carried on in the king's name 
againſt the people. The knowledge of this 
conſpiracy was endeavoured to be concealed 
from the populace, and continued to be ſo for 
ſome time; while thoſe who were in the ſecret, 
employed every precaution to defeat the in- 
tended removal and conſpiracy, not divulging 


the motive of their proceedings leſt coming to 
the 
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the public ear the people ſhould be too vio- 
lently exaſperated. A matter of ſuch magni- 
tude, and known to more than one perſon, 
would not be long huſhed in ſilence; thoſe who 
had gained the intelligence divulged 1t to others, 
theſe communicated it again, and the whole 
was known in a ſhort time to every perſon in 
Paris. Part of the populace, perhaps to the 
amount of thirty thouſand, frantic on this re- 
port, without knowing for what purpoſe, and 
without any concerted deſign immediately ruſhed 
forwards to Verſailles; when they came there, 
having no fixed purpoſe, ſo they did nothing ; 
the night following all was quiet. But early 
on the next morning the king's body-guard 
who conceived themſelves to be watched by 
the populace began to be out of humour, re- 
fletted on the populace for wearing the national 
cockade, which was followed by other provo- 
cations, and theſe from the other fide were re- 
ſented and returned. On this, one of the king's 
guard fired either a piſtol or a muſket among 
the populace whereby one of them was killed. 
The multitude enraged, aſſaulted the gaurds, 
who again fired upon them, and an action com- 
menced. The guards were repulſed, and re- 
treated to the palace; the populace in their fury 
purſued them into the very apartments whither 


they 
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[ they had retreated ſparing none, and cutting 
down every man they met. —That the popu— 
lace had any the leaſt premeditated deſign 
againſt the life of either the king or the queen, 
is a circumſtance which I no more believe than 
I do that Mr. B. was preſent at the tranſaction; 
I do not even ſuſpett that they intended either 
= of them the leaſt violence. —The plain unſo- 
1 phiſticated fact, and which has been artfully 
| worked up to ſerve ſiniſter purpoſes by exciting 
commiſeration and affetting the paſſions of 
it mankind to prejudice the revolution, is ſimply 
| 3 this : the populace of Paris ignorantly ruſhed 
forth to Verſailles under the notion of prevent- 
ing the king's eſcape ; when arrived, they be- 
1 | | haved peaceably, till the guard imprudently fired | 
upon them, and made themſelves the aggre!- nn 
ſors; retaliation ſucceeded, a general action , 
commenced, the guards overpowered retreated, 
the enraged victors purſued and ſlaughtered 
them in the very receſſes of the palace, from 
wh:ch the illuſtrious perſonages had fled; in- 
| flamed with rage and vengeance for the inſult 
received from the guards, they were determined 
| if poſſible none ſhould eſcape, and with their 
| . bayonets they pierced the queen's bed leſt any 
1 of them ſhould have taken refuge and conceal- 
ment there, —This I truſt is.a plain but true 
38 narrative 
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narrative of that tranſadtion, which from ſuch 
fact has been worked up into as arrant fiction 
as any of the tales in Ovid's Metarmorpholes. 
But as I imagine mankind are not likely to give 
credit to ſuch fables, leſs occaſion is there to {ay 
more concerning it. I would not however in 
any thing I have ſaid he underſtood to applaud 
or even to countenance a ſingle action in this 
ſcehe of rage, even when repreſented with 
candour : much leſs in that picture which has 
been given of it. The leſs men are acquainted 
with the circumſtances, the more ſhould they 
avoid deſcribing them. But in what eftima- 
tion are we to hold thoſe who are acquainted 
wich the whole but ſuppreſs a part for the pur- 
pole of deception, and thus work it up into a 
tale to play upon the paſſions by miſrepreſen- 
tation for ſiniſter views, and to caſt an odium 
on men and meaſures merely becauſe they do 
not quadrate with their whimſical fancies and 
caprices; and to do this the more effectually 
pals over whatever might tend to give true 
information, and in ſome meaſure extenuate 
theſe exceſſes; 


Feibles amuſemens d'une dauleur ji grande !* 
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2 From 


* Racine, Berenice. 
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From the ſame manufactory of miſrepreſen. 
tation we are inſtructed to vilify the donations 
of the French nation : but before the ridicule 
can be ſuppoſed to take place, we are to be led 
to imagine that ſuch donations were intended 
as a ſubſtitute for taxes, or at leaſt to make up 
for their deficiency.* It appears to me that 
from pique nothing can be more difingenuouſly 
repreſented than. theſe offerings of .the people 
to the National Aſſembly ; nothing can be more 
wantonly ridiculed, more petulantly derided, or 
more puerilely conſtrued. The * ſapient' Mr, 
B. muſt furely know what all the world is ac- 
quainted with, that in all ſacrifices the value of 
the offering is not the point to be attended to, 
but the mind, the diſpoſition of him who makes 
the oblation which is thereby expreſſed. Nei- 
ther hecatombs, nor ' temples could enrich 
Heaven; and a ſalted cake was as acceptable, 
becauſe the ſentiment was equally diſplayed in 
the latter as by the former, 


Non ſumptusfa blandior hitid 
Mallebit averſos penates 


Farre pio, et ſaliente mica, 


Hor, Od. xvii, lib. 3. 


And 
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And on this principle Horace ſays to Mecenas, 


Reddere victimat, 
Adempue votivam mements : 
Nes humilem feriemus agnam. 


Hor. Od, xvii. lib. 2. 


The trinkets and trifles ſo eagerly brought from 
every quarter, if we ſurvey them with a view 
to national finance, perverſely turning our eyes 
from the- donors and the diſpoſition which ac- 
companied them to merely the things given, 
might be conſidered as inſignificant unimpor- 
tant bawbles. But to look on them in this 
light only betrays, in my apprehenſion, either a 
weak or miſcheivous babit of judging. The 
people indiſcriminately prefſed forward to make 
a ſacrifice of ſuch things they had at the altar of 
liberty in preſence of the National Aſſembly, 
whom they looked up to astheir deliverer from the 
iron arm of deſpotiſm. The proudeſt monarch 
in Europe might, and I truſt would, glory in 
ſuch a ſacrifice, Compare theſe oblations, 
truly expreſſive of the feelings of the heart, 
with the frothy addreſſes where nothing of what 
is expreſſed is felt. Compare them with the 
tulſome flattery of courts and of lofty nobility, 
while it ſinks into ſervile offices and abje& com- 
pliances degrading to a private gentleman of 

O 2 ſpirit, 
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Compare them with the empty proffers 


ſpirit, 
of life and fortune obtained by artifice and pub. 
liſhed with oftentation, from perſons who never 
intend to move ſo much as a finger in the caule 


they pretend to ſupport. All, crafty impoſi- 
tions on monarchs, to excite in their minds 
viſionary and and deluſive dreams, ever to their 
injury, and ſometimes to their ruin. On a 
compariſon, that one 1s a real ſubſtance, the 
other a ſhadow. In France the holy flame of 
freedom darted from man to man, and in an 
inſtant like electrical fire pervaded every breaſt, 
nor is it within the circumſcribed imagination 
of Mr. B. who“ defires honours, diſtinctions, 
% and emoluments” though © but little,” and 
who ſeems with a ghaſtly ſmile to put a per- 
verſe miſconſtruttion on almoſt every thing that 
has been ſaid or done by theſe revolutionilts, 
to limit ſuch a ſpirit, or to ſay what it will per- 
form for the public good. Men who would 
not offer an atom of their property to the 
demon of deſpotiſm, may ſacrifice their all to 
the deity of freedom: while he may he looking 
out to foreign courts for exotic human deities 
propitiouſly to {mile ou the oblation of his lite- 
rary incenſe. 
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The confiſcation of church property in France 
ſeems alſo to hurt Mr. B. much; but I who have 
nothing to hope or fear from any man, and am 
totally uninfluenced, will freely ſpeak my mind 
on this buſineſs; and- ingenuouſly confeſs that 
the mode by which that property was acquired by 
the clergy, hurts me much more than their loſs 
of it. In the acquiſition, increaſe, detention, 
and diſpoſal of it there was ſcarcely any ſpecies 
of art, artifice, and fraud that was left unprac- 
tiſed. To enrich the church, the timorous and 
weak in underſtanding among the laity, were as 
palpably and completely duped out of their pro- 
perty as they could be by any ſet of ſwindlers 
whatever. The prieſts were indefatigable in 
their purſuit of wealth, which they obtained 
from every quarter and by every mean. When 
princes were diſtrefſed and too feeble to reſiſt, 
they bullied them out of their lands and forcibly 
kept poſſeſſion; when powerful, they gained 
their ends by flattery and adulation. They rob- 
bed the poor of the fund with which they were 
entruſted for their ſupport, and for preſerving 
the edifices of devotion which they left to fall 
into ruin, applying the money to their own 
avaricious or luxurious purpoſes. And in ſhort, 
hardly any method was left unattempted by 
which they might arrive at wealth and power. 


It 
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It may be ſaid theſe are heavy charges, I an- 
ſwer, they are no more weighty than they are 
true; neither are they mine; they come from 
unqueſtionable authority. It is impoſſible for 
me in this place to go through the whole of this 
| hiſtory ; but I will epitomize ſo much of it as is 
neceſſary for my purpoſe and produce my 
voucher. 


At the commencement of Chriſtiany and ſo 
early as the times of the apoſtles, the preachers 
and the poor were ſupported by oblations, alms, 
and voluntary contributions of the faithful, 
which formed one ſtock to ſupply their reſpettive 

neceſſities.“ Theſe contributions in a ſhort 
time became great from a prevalent opinion 
among Chriſtians at that time, that a diſſolution 
of the world was at no great diſtance, and of 


courſe their property could not be better be- 
ſtowed 


* Dopps che Chriflo noſiro Signore nontd al Cielo li Santi 
Apoſteli ſeguirono nella chi:ſa di Giernſalemme I' inftiluts 
4 baver il danoro eccl-fiaſtlico per li due effetti ſopradetti, cio per 
biſogno delli miniſtri dell Evangelio e per elemaſiue die poveri : e 
i fondo di queſlo danoro era fimilmente le oblationi delli fedeli, 


quali aneo mettendo ogni loro haver in commune. 


F. Paoli Sarpi, delle Mat. Beneficiare, p. 6. 


unn 


towed than in alms.“ As by ſuch liberal con- 
tribution the church was enriched, the biſhops 
or paſtors of the flock were no longer ſatisfied 
with remaining on their former footing, would 
live no longer in common, but ſeparated, took 
a houſe for themſelves, and had their allowance 
paid in money.} But the diſorder did not cloſe 
here, for they began to withhold from the poor 
their ſhare of the alms, and to apply it fraudu- 
lently to their own uſe; laid out their money on 
uſury ; and wholly neglecting the duties of their 
function, devoted themſelves to avarice.? As 

avarice 


* Erano molto pronti li chriftiani in quei primi tempi a ſpog- 
liarfi delli beni temporal: per impicgarli in elemofine, perche 
aſpettavano di proſſim? il fine del mondo travendeli Chriſto N. Sig- 
nore laſciati in incerti, e quantengue fie per durare quanto ſi 
woleſſe, non I haveano per confiderabile pig, che ſe fafſe all“ hora 
per finire, tenendo per fermo, che la figura di queſta mundo, cice Ia 
ftato della vita preſenti trapaſſa; perche ancor le oblationi ſempre 
pid Saumentavans, Id. ib. p. 67. 


T Deoppo che le chieſa furono fatte rieche, anco li clerichi camin- 
ciorono a vivere cou maggior commodita, e aleuni non fi con- 
tentando di quel vitis commune della chigſa quatidians, volſero 
vivere ſeparatamente nella propria caſa, e dalla thieſa haver la ſus 
Portione ſeparatamente in danari igni giarno d per un meſe continuo, 
e ancora per il piu lunge tempo, Id. ib. p. 12. 


Þ Non fi ferma pers in queflo flata il diſordine, ma incum inc iorua 
li veſeevi d mancare delle ſalite elemofine alli poveri, e rilener per 
fe 
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avarice has no bounds, they perſevered in the 
ſpirit of accumulation, and from weak princes 
beguiled with the idea of devotion they now ob- 
tained permiſſion to poſſeſs real eſtates.“ From 
this period avarice raged with theſe wretches, 
and every engine of art and artifice with com- 
plicated fraud was worked to enable them to 
ſeize on every ſpecies of property; the weak of 
all conditions and ranks, but principally widows 
and maidens, became their prey; by gift or 
teſtament the relation, the heir, and the orphan 
were {windled out of their inheritance; it was 
transferred to the church, which with inſatiate 
hunger like the grave ſwallowed all, and till 


gaped 


Je quello che dovea effer diſtribuito, e con li beni della chieſa com. 
muni fatti riechi, faccendo anche delle uſure per aureſculi, e laſciando 
la cura dell” inſignare la dottrina di Chrifto, tutti fi occupavans 
nell avarilia. Id. ib. p. 12. 


Maſſentis otts anni doppo reſtitui tutte le prfſefſroni alla chieſa 
Romana, e poco dopps Conſtantino; e licinis conceſſa la liberta «i 
religione alli chriſtiani, e approvati li collegii ecclefraftici, che con 
woce Greca chiamavana chieſe, conceſſe generalmente per tulte 
Pimperio, che poteſſero acqueflare beni flabili cos? per donation, 
come per teftamento, eſentando ancora li clerichi dalle fattioni per- 
ſonali publiche, accis poteſſero attendere pin commodamente al ſervilis 
della religione, Id. ib. p. 1415. X 
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gaped for more.“ The flagrancy of theſe ini- 
quitous practices alarmed mankind, they had 
proceeded to fo great a length as to be almoſt 
paſt redreſs; an edict came forth to repreſs 
and control them: but without effed. f And 
this was ſucceeded by another which abſo- 
lutely forbade widows devoting themſelves 
to the church from giving or bequeathing 
to it any moveables or immoveables of any 


value. But neither theſe repreſſive edits, 


nor any remonſtrances could prevail on ec- 


cleſiaſtics from enriching themſelves beyond 
R the 


* Co} avenne nelli primi tembi doppo che la chie/a attenue 
facolta dacquieflare beni Rabili, era credutn d'aleceni religigſi, che 
N Fervitio di dio ptivare li proprii figliuoli, a parenti per denare 
alle chieſe, perilche non tralaſciavano arte aleuna per indur le 
Vedbve, Donzelle, ed altre perſone facili a privare le proprie caſe 
per laſciar alla chiefa, Id. ib. p. 18. 


＋ II difordine paſſd cos? preſis li termini defſer ſuperato, che fit 
neceſſitato il principe di provederci, e del 370 fa fatta la legge che 
fe ben non privaza le chieſe d acquiſtare afſolutamente, prohibiva 
perd a gle eccleſiaftici Pandar in caſa di Vedove, e pupilli, e il 
recevere per donatiane, d teftamenta alcuna coſe dalle donne, non ſolo 
direttamente, ma ne anco per m:z9 di terza perſona 5 la qual legge 
S. Giralams, confeſſa cſer flata mediciua per la cornuttione entrata 
nelli clerici. Id. ib. p. 18. 


Þ Pace anni dopo, cio? dell 390 fi fatto un alira legge, che la 
Fedeva, quale fi dedicava alli ſervitii della chi:ſa non potefſe do- 
zargli, o laſciargli per teflamento beni ftabili, q mobili pretiofe di 
caſa, Id. ib. p. 19. 
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the bounds of all reaſon.“ Poſſeſſing great 
opulence and power they interfered in what did 
not concern them ; they not only traded, and 
were exempted from all duties ; + but on a rebel- 
lion of cities againſt the emperor they headed 
them, and ſeized on the rights and royalties of 
the crown, which they would never relinquiſh, 
ſo that in the concluſion they remained with 
them as fiefs, whence ſeveral of the biſhops 
derive their titles, I which they maintain to this 

day; 


* Ma con tntti i freni poſti dalli Santi Padri con le buone eſorta- 
tioni, e delli Principi con le buone leggi, non fi pote perd fare che 
li beni ecclefiaftici non ereſcaſſero ſoprd il dovere, Id. ib. p. 20. 


+ Ritrovaſ nel Codice T heodsfiana una legge di conflanto de 359 
che eſenta lillerici muſanti dal pagar datio. Id. ib. p. 23. 


+ Nelle turbe, che ſucceſſero per le canſe ſudette molle citta ſole- 
vate dalli Veſcovui confederati col Papa fi ribellorono dall Imperatore, 
e li Jeſcowi fe ne fecera Capi, onde otie ners anco le publiche entrate, 
e le ragiani regie; e quando le differenze fi cumpoſero haveana preſo 
c, fermo peſo, che fu neceffitato il Prencipe canceder Coro in 
endo quelle, che de facto fi cram uſurpato, ande anche acguiſtorno 
ti tiloli di Duchi, March:fi, Conti, come molti ne ſono in Germania, 
che mans anco tali, & in nome, & in fatti, ed in Italia di nome 
folo, il che fece ecclefeaſties gran quantita di beni ſecolari e fi au- 
mento molto notabile, non ſolo nelle turbe di che habbiamo farlam, 
ud in quelle ancora, che ſeguirono fatto gl” Imperatori Suevi, 
Id, ib. p. 102, 103. Nor is what is advanced confined to 
Germany alone; the like took place in France, and it was 
purely on account of theſe fiefs that the Freach biſhops werg 
obliged to attend in the holy wars as they are called, 
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day ; for according to the praftice of all in- 
vaders and uſurpers, they ſet up long poſſeſſion 
in oppoſition to a right and juſt title; miſſum 
diſceptatorem a Claudio agrorum, quos regis Apionis 
quondam habitos, et populo Romano cum regno re- 
liflos, proxtmus quiſque poſſeſſor invaſerant diuter- 
naque licentia et injuria, quaſi jure et acguo, nite- 
bantur ;* ſo that in fact they were obtained and 
maintained by violence and fraud. 


- 


Poſſeſſing ſuch wealth, without conſidering at 
this moment by what means it was acquired, I 
am not in the leaſt ſurprized when I am inform- 
ed that the neceſſitous heathen emperors occa- 
fionally laid their fingers on church treaſures ; 
and this the rather if they vouchſafed them- 
ſelves, or any one. for them, to look. into the 
New Teſtament, where they could not fail of 
obſerving that the author of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion renounces all claim to the wealth of tiſis 
world, expreſsly informs the preachers of his 
goſpel, that they are to claim no more of this 


world than is expedient to ſupply their ne- 
R 2 ceſſities; 


* Tacit, Ann. lib. xiv. ſect. 18. | 


+ My kingdom is not of this world. John, ch. xviit. 1 
ver. 56; and to the ſame effect in many other paſſages of the 4 
goſpels. f 


E 


ceſſities; that ſome of the} apoſtles in their 


epiſtles to the paſtors remind them of the ſame 
dofrine, and that being ſupplied with theſe ne- 
ceſſaries they are to be therewith content. The 
heathen emperors therefore on ſeeing a dottrine 
ſo plain, clear, and expreſs, thus ſcandalouſly 
tranſgreſſed by theſe eccleſiaſtics, would conſi- 
der them in no better light than a ſet of de- 
ceivers, and therefore proper object of plunder 
and puniſhment. Tf ye will adhere, might they 
ſay, to the laws of the religion ye profeſs, go 
on unmolefted, for we diſcover nothing in it 
that counteracts our authority; it will render 
you modeſt and humble men, the friends of 
morality, virtue, and temperance. But ye have 
thrown aſide your law, far exceeded all the 
limits preſcribed you by your religion, and 
grolsly violated the commands of its author, 
which indicates that ye have either no belief, or 

no 


* Luke, ch. x. ver. 7, 8. 


+ And having food and raiment let us be therewith content. 
But they that will be rich fall into temptation, and a ſnare, 
and into many fooliſh and hurtful luſts, which drown men in 
deſtruction and perditipn. For the love of money is the root 
of all evil.—But thou, O man of God, fee theſe things and 
follow after righteouſneſs, godlineſs, faith, love, patience, 
meekneſs. Paul, 1 Tim, ch. vi. ver. 8, &. And to the 
ſame purpoſe in iunumerable paſſages of the Teſtament, 
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no principle; and as there is no human power 
that can or will repreſs this liſcence, we will 
make your crimes ſubſervient to our neceſſities, 
and for puniſhment will take from you that 
which by the law of your religion you have no 
right to acquire or poſſeſs.“ I cannot therefore 
blame the emperor Decius, whatever eccleſiaſtics 
may do, for ſending an officer to St. Lawrence, 
as he is called, a ſuperintendent of church trea- 
ſures, with the meſſage: Quod Cæſaris ſcis 
Cæſari da, nempe juſtum poſtulo; ni fallor, 
haud ullam tuus ſignal Deus pecuniam.F The 
true meaning of which iss Your church hath 
** amaſſed great riches which by the law of your 
* religion you cannot poſſeſs, therefore reſign 
„them, to Cæſar who may poſſeſs and now 
wants them; your lawgiver laid no claim to 


“ ſuch 


* An emperor, though a heathen, who ſhould reaſon after 
this manner, would not expreſs himſelf very differently from 
what St. Ciprian is reported to have ſaid : Cor Ii beni della 
chieſa fatti ricchi, facendo ancor delle uſere per accreſculi, e laſci- 
ando la cura dell” inſignare la dottrina di Criſto, tutti fi occupavans 
nell avaritia, le quale coſe S. Cipriano piange, che nel ſus tempo 
Halſero uſate, e canclude, che per purgare la ſua chieſa da queſli er- 
ori Dio pumetefſe quella gran perſecutione. 

F. Paolo Sarpi, delle M. Benef. p. 12. 


+ That is, What you know to be Cæſar's give to Cæſar; 
* I aſk no more than is juſt, for if I miſtake not, your God 
coins no money,” This is recorded by Prudentius. 
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% ſuch things nor ſuffered you to do ſo, but 
** ſaid, render unto Cæſar the things which are 
* Czſar's, and unto God the things which arc 


© God's, that is, your devotions, and meddle 


* not with what does not concern you.” *— 


Where is the impropriety of it? That wealth, 


provided he were a good emperor, was certainly 
better depoſited in his hands for the benefit of 
the ſtate, than to remain the treaſure of eccle- 
ſiaſtics, contrary to religion, and probably to be 
employed to pernicious purpoſes. 


I may be told ins the reaſoning of Mr. B. 
that ſuppoſing all to be true which has been ad- 


vanced concerning the quantity of this wealth, 


and the mode of acquiring it, yet thoſe perſ6ns 
in France, who on the Revolution are diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed, are not the perſons who committed theſe 
artifices and frauds. True, but they are the 
ſucceſſors of thoſe who ſo poſleſſed themſelves 


of that property; and the ſucceſſors of thoſe 
who 


It is obſervable, that at theſe times the church was always 
very charitable ; for it no ſooner had intimation of theſe de- 
ſigns, than it diſtributed largely to the poor, left their wealth 
ſhould fall into the hands of the emperors. When they could 
no longer keep it, they recollected where it ought to have 
gone ; but ſo long as they could graſp it, their memory failed 
them, | 
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who were ſo duped now recover them from 
thoſe unjuſt poſſeſſors. Poſſeſſion is not right, 
and it is the conſtant practice, as I have above 
oblerved, for invaders and uſurpers to ſet up 
a long unjuſt poſſeſſion in oppoſition to a juſt 
claim and title. What is obtained by fraud or 
force is always in juſtice recoverable; and no 
man or ſet of men are to be benefited by their 
iniquity, nor ought their ſucceſſors to reap the 
advantage, 


But even ſuppoſing this property had not 
been obtained by indirect means, yet I ſee no 
reaſon why the nation might not diſpoſſeſs 
them. It had hitherto been appropriated to 
particular perſons for particular purpoſes in the 
nature of a ſalary, but which was rather con- 
verted into penſion ; and if ſuch men and ſuch 
purpoſes were no longer neceſſary, or if only 
a certain number of them were deemed expe- 
dient, the ſtate had a right to diſcharge the re- 
mainder, and to apply the reſidue of ſuch falary 
or penſion to the public neceſſity. Is a ſtate 
under obligation to keep up all its old forms, 
appointments, ceremonies, when they become 
uſeleſs, injurious, . or too expenſive ? If fo, 
the admiſhon of any penſion becomes extremely 
dangerous, for when once granted it muſt re- 

main 
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main a burthen on the people for ever; and 
on this principle I do not ſee how our anceſtors 
could be juſtified in changing the religion of 
the country and making it proteſtant, for not 
only doctrines, but appointments, farms, cere- 
monies, and old eſtabliſhments were totally 
reverſed or ſuperſeded. In ſhort, ſuch quaint 
reafoning carried to its extent would preclude 
all improvement of every kind in every ſtate. 


Before a religious or church eſtabliſhment 
in any ſtate can be pleaded, it might firſt be 
proper to ſhow that ſuch men are abſolutely 
neceſſary to promote religion, and that religion 
cannot be duly promoted without them. This 
point which by ſome means or other is gener- 
ally taken for granted, I cannot admit till it 
has been properly diſcuſſed. In our own coun- 
try as I have before obſerved, we have a re- 
ligious ſe& among whom are no prieſts ; yet I 
preſume no perſon of candour will ſay, that in 
point of moral and religious principles, which 
are to be determined by their effect, that is, 
by life and converſation, that theſe perſons are 
inferior to thoſe of any eſtabliſhment whatever. 
This admitted, for I truſt it cannot be denied, 
here then is an inſtance to prove that prieſts 


are not abſolutely neceſſary to promote reli- 
gion, 
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gion, and that religion may be properly pro- 
moted without prieſts. —At firſt and originally 
I grant this might not be the caſe; but when 
once the goſpels were written and diſperſed, 
I do not ſee that theſe men became any longer 
abſolutely neceſſary. Perhaps it may be ob- 
jected, that the ſe& adverted to is but com- 
paratively ſmall to the reſt of chriſtendom, 
But I fee no reaſon if this ſett in different 
parts of the world can maintain good order 
and affectually promote religion without prieſts, 
why all the reſt of chriſtendom might not do 
the ſame; for the whole body of chriſtians 
is made up of ſmaller communities, each of 
which might do the like. But to thoſe who 
improperly would make numbers an obſtacle, 
it may be recommeded that they take a view 
of the mahometans, among whom there are no 
prieſts; yet no men entertain a more fervent 
zeal for their religion (true or falſe is not here 
the queſtion) ; nor do any perſevere with more 
vigour in prayer, in faſting, and a long train of 


incumbrances and ſeverities attending it, with- 


out having ſo much as a ſingle prieſt to exhort 
or incite them. If therefore ſo much is performed 
without prieſts in a religion admitted by all 
chriſtians to be falſe, what might not be effected 
in like manner by chriſtians in a religion that 
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is true ? But ſuch aQtive vigour can never be 
the produce of eſtabliſhments, for in eſtabliſh- 
ments the prieſt has an appointment for a cer- 
tain duty,” which he claims whether he performs 
that duty or not; the duty therefore is gener- 
ally much negletted; and the common people 
eſpecially being taught in the buſineſs of religion 
to rely ſolely on the prieſt, they become ha- 
bitually ſatisfied with his negle&, which con- 
cludes in a torpor of ſupineneſs and indiffer- 
ence. Hence in all eſtabliſhments there 1s 
little of the eſſence of religion, but inſtead of 
it occaſional form, ceremony, ſhow and parade, 
ſufficient to announce that it is not wholly dead 
though it be enervated and motionleſs. —This - 
is no favourable picture of eſtabliſhments, but 
I fear it is a true one. If true, there certainly 
can be no neceſſity for ſuch eſtabliſhments, and 
eſpecially as I think it has been made appear 
that religion may flouriſh without prieſts, at 
leaſt as well as with them.—The conſideration 
I grant is important and deſerves attention ; but 
on a ſtrict and candid enquiry I truſt it will be 
diſcovered that intereſt, rather than religion, is 
the baſis of all religious ſtate eſtabliſhments.— 
It is a tender caſe, and too delicate perhaps to, 
be propoſed to thoſe who enjoy ſuch emolu- 
ments; beſides, the time is improper while in 


health 
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health they embrace them: but I could wiſh 
to have the ſentiments, after due refleQion, of 
a ſenſible perſon on this ſubje& immediately on 
his departure from this world to another, when 
probably gibes and prevarication would yield 
to ſincerity and truth, on finding he could no 
longer ſhun the place 


e Where friends and foe 
1 Liecloſe; unmindful of their former feuds. 
The lawn-rob'd prelate, and plain preſbyter 
« Fer while that ſtood aloof, as ſhy to meet, 
% Familiar mingle here, like ſiſter- ſtreams 


© That ſome rude interpoling rock had ſplit.” 
The Gra e, by Blair, 


But waving a ſubjet ſo truly ſerious, can any 
man in his ſenſes imagine that the French le- 
giſlators are not as competent as Mr. B. who 
officiouſly intrudes «himſelf, to determine the 
number of prieſts neceſſary for the purpoſes of 
religion in their own country, and what ought 
to be their ſtipend or appointment? That per- 
ſon ſurely is an object of pity who being po 
ſeſſed by the ſpirit of interference engages him- 
ſelf in the concerns of others without an ade- 
quate knowledge to ſanction the intruſion. It 
may be alleged that humanity calls forth Mr. 
B. to plead the cauſe of ſo many diſtreſſed 


objetts on being diſcharged from their appoint- 
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ments and funQiions. It is with reluctance I 
would call any man's humanity into queſtion; 
but if an impartial reader will go over his letter 
he muſt meet with ſo many ſtriking paſſages“ 
of a ſpirit diametrically oppoſite to humanity, 


to good nature, to delicacy, to decency in the 


treatment of particular perſons, and ſuch a 
licenſe given to invettive both in ſentiment and 
expreſſion, as cannot fail to ſhock their feelings, 
while virulence plucks up humanity by the 
roots to burn it on the altar of malignity. But 
let us paſs over the miſnomer, and fay theſe 
outrages were the effuſions of humanity. What 
then? Does not every one know that in all 
great revolutions there muſt be ſufferers ? were 
none to ſuffer, there would have been no need 
of a revolution, all things being as they ſhould 
be, right; whereas the intention of a revolution 
is to reform what is wrong: and it is impoſſible 
that in ſuch violent and extenſive agitations 
but that ſome muſt receive even an unmerited 
ſhock. In caſes leſs formidable than revolu- 
tions, the like occurs for the benefit of the 
ſtate; I can remember when in our own coun- 
try, in a time too of profound peace and tran- 


quility, 


P. 11, 55, 56, 57, 58, 61, 62, 63, 67, 77, 78, 99, 100, 
101, 102, 106, 108, 114, 115, 135, and a variety of other 
paſſages, as 158, 159, &c. 
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quility, many hundred of very reputable citi- 
zens were by a ſingle act of parliament thrown 
_ out of that buſineſs in which they had expended 
much time and money for inſtruction, and were 
in' an inſtant almoſt turned adrift to ſeek a 
livelihood as they could, while neither the legi- 
ſlature nor the reſt of mankind conceived that 
this was in any wiſe amiſs, or thought of making 
them any compenſation. * The French church 
was ſurcharged with an unneceſſary number of 
clergy of all denominations; and in the diſtreſs 
of the ſtate, (or even were there no ſuch 
diſtreſs) there could be no reaſon why opulent 
indolence ſhould conſume in luxury the chil- 
dren's inheritance, The uſeleſs hands were 
therefore diſmiſſed, and as many as were judged 
uſeful and neceſſary, retained, and on compe- 
tent ſalaries, by which the intereſts of religion 
would be much better promoted than by ſup- 
plying theny with the means of luxury to be 
employed to the neglett of their function, and 
the ſetting the reſt of mankind a bad and danger- 
ous precedent by their example. But this pru- 
dence, I ſhould rather ſay ſagacity, is traveſtied 


by 


* Alluding to the act which cauſed the diſtillers, or reAificrs 
of malt ſpirits, almoſt all of them to a very ſmall number to 
relinquiſh their buſineſs and ſhut up theic offices throughout 
the kingdom, 
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by our author, and converted into a repreſen- 
tation exhibiting cruelty and injuſtice,“ while 
to ſtimulate our ſenſibility we are, as I ſhould 
think, ludicrouſly informed, that the church 
made to the ſtate a voluntary offer of a large 
contribution. That is, theſe holy men made 
an offer of part of thoſe riches of which it fore- 
law it would be diſpoſſeſſed. But if the church 


on conſtraint was ſo wonderfully genercus now, 


why was it not ſomewhat voluntarily generous 


before, and why did it not come forth like wiſe 
men to make their offerings? This clumſy 
artifice was therefore juſtly treated with con- 
contempt as a fabrication from the vile manu- 
factories of avarice and deception. They would 
not relinquiſh any part of their luxuries but on 
compulſion though the ſtate ſtarved ; the ſtate 
they conſidered as nothing to them, but ſo far 
as they were gainers by making a property of 
it; and as to the duties of their office, the 
principle of which I underſtand to be preaching 
and praying, thoſe of the higher orders among 
them had almoſt wholly declined, while many 
of them were neither from their learning nor 
mode of living adapted to ſuch ſtations, but 
were ſtuck there like oftentatious eſcutcheons 


againſt 


p. 156-158, TP. 179. 
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againſt a church wall, not with any view to 
religion, but to indicate they belonged to ſome 
great families who through intereſt had pro- 
cured them theſe lucrative and lazy appoint- 
ments. To diſmiſs ſuch men was ſurely not an 
aft of cruelty, but of juſtice to religion and to 
the ſtate; and inſtead of complaining, they 
might be thankful that they were not ſooner 
diſcharged not only as unprofitable, but as bad 


ſervants, who could give no account of their 


ſtewardſhips but ſuch as directly tended to their 
condemnation, and the forfeiture of a property 
ſo conſtantly abuſed that its confiſcation was 
become a mealure abſolutely requiſite for the 
putting their order under better regulations 
both with regard to religion and the ſtate. This 
is the light in which this confiſcation of church 
property appears to me; it meets with my 
hearty and ſincere approbation, and I preſume 
it will be applauded by every candid and im- 
partial friend of mankind who has not reſigned 
up his reaſon to be led away by ſophiſtry and 
to be kewildered in chimerical rhapſodies, 
teeming with bigotted notions of the conſacra- 
tion of kingdoms,* and the ſacredneſs of church- 
land, and church-men, f to which with equal pro- 


priety 
* P. 136—137. f P. 157. 
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priety might have been added their induſtrious 
indolence, the ſanctity of their debaucheries, 
and the holineſs of their vices. 


But though in conſequence of this confiſca- 
tion of church property, opulent indolence and 
pampered oſcitancy and ignorance have been 
ſent empty away, and a maſs of wealth which 
was conſtantly imployed in imparting ſtrength 
to the power of a foreign ſoyereign in the 
kingdom, is now directed to better purpoſes in 
the ſtate, towards relieving its exigencies; yet 
as all who have been diſmiſſed come not under 
that deſcription, I could have wiſhed ſome re- 
gard had been paid to ſuch of them as had 
merit, by a proviſion allotted them according 
to their rank. But on reflexion, I find this 
was impracticable. Such a marked and partial 


diſtinction would have been a freſh ſource of 


exaſperation. Moſt men conceive as highly at 
teaſt of themſelves as they do of others ; there- 
fore every man would have thought himſelf 
equally intitled, and on being refuſed might 
ſay, Is it not enough that you injure me, with- 
out adding inſult to injury ? It would alſo have 
been highly impolitic, for each perſon who was 
diſmiſſed would not only conceive himſelf in- 
jured as an individual, but he would feel and 
ö | reſent 
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reſent it for the whole body, and no charm of 


private gratuity would be able to ſtifle ſuch re- 
ſentment; to have given ſuch gratuity therefore 
would have been like putting arms into their 
hands, which they would have employed in re- 
fiſting their adverſaries; and not to grant it, was 
of courſe providing for their own ſecurity, 
The National Aſſembly could not be unac- 
quainted with the general charaQter of this body 
of men; that it poſſeſſes a charaRQeriſtic is not 
ſingular, whatever the particular charatter may 
be ; moſt communities are fo, from the largeſt 
to the ſmalleſt, Thus nations are charadteriſ- 
tic, we ſpeak without reſerve of the khauteur of 
the Spaniard ; punick faith was proverbial; in 
Virgil“ we read, Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes ; 
the Cretans are marked by Paulf as very defi- 
cient in point of veracity ; and laſtly, not to enter 
into uſeleſs enumerations, the name John Bull, 
which has been applied to us, or which we have 


applied to ourſelves, charaQterizes the ſturdy 


bluntneſs of our own countrymen. As nations 
are charaQteriſtic, ſo are ſmaller ſocieties, and 
it would be not only unneceſſary but invidious 
to explain what muſt occur to every one, eſpe- 
cially in treating of ſmaller communities. Of 

p that 


En. ii. v. 49+ f To Titus, ch. i. v. 12. 
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that community however which is under conſi- 
deration ſomething muſt be ſaid. Davila, the 
hiſtorian of the civil wars of France, and who 
cannot be ſuppoſed to caſt unmerited reproach 
on the prieſts of his own perſuaſion, repreſents 
them as audaciouſly violent in ſupport of their 
own cauſe or intereſt; no extremities confined 
them, nor would they be deterred by force 
or reaſon from obtaining their ends while the 

1 proſpect afforded a glimpſe of ſucceſs. Their 
activity induced them to publiſh falſities from 
their pulpits to inflame the people.“ They 
ſcandalized in their preachments without reſpect 
to character or rank. They filled the ears of 
the populace with inflammatory tales to fan the 


flames of civil diſcord. And again, they thun- 
| der 


Le quali coſe intonando da pulpiti i loro predicatori, empirons 
il popolo di vans terrore, e d acerbiſſimo odio contra alla perſane 
del priucipe, e contra a conſiglieri, e favoriti ſuoi. 


Davila, delle Guerre Civ. di Francia. Lib. vii. p. 446. 


+ Entrava egli multe volte in penſiero di caſtigare la temerita di 
erftors, e di vendicarſi com dello ſprexxe, che maſtravano i predica- 
tori, ſparlands in publico della perſona ſua, come delle conſpirations 
di quefti follevatori del popolo, che li havevano rivoltata contra la 
magpior, e pitt confidente citta del regno ſus, ma molte coſe lo rite- 
ne vano. Id. ib. hb. viii. p. 518, 


+ EA] predicatori con le maniere folite, ma con magior licenza 
/ / ſparlands apertamente delle cofe prefſenti, empiva no. L'orecchie del 
| | papel 3 
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der from their pulpits the eulogies of their fa- 
vourites for the ſame purpoſe ; exciting the po- 
pulace to ferocity and revenge.* Their preach- 
ments probably but certainly the adviſe of ſome 
of their orders, inſtigate, not merely to common 
murther, but even to regicide ; and the at- 

2 tempt 


hopoln delle naraviglie, anzi de miraceli, cus Ii chiamavano, di 
gueſio nurv Gedeone, venuto al mondo per la dyſiderata 4 
della Francia. Id. ib. lib. ix. P- 570. 8 


Intonarono i predicatori da pulpiti la medeſema ſera, ed il 
giorno ſeguente, le lodi del marteris del Duca di Guija, e le detefla= 
tioni della flrage commeſſa crudelmente dal Ri, di modo, che gli animi 
non ſolo della infima plebe, ma anco de pin conſpicui tra i cittadini 
reſtarono ingombrati dalle lors ragioni ed accefi di grandiſſimo defi- 
derio di farne la wendetta; il gunie ardire, e ne predicatori, e nel 
papolo fi raddoppid quando ſopragiunſe la nuova della mort» del Car- 
dinale, la quale fine di ridurre gli animi all” ultima efferatione, 
Id. ib. lib. x. p. 4 ——Havere con patienza inaudita tollerate 
{ inginrie de popoli, le imvettive de predicatori, le willane inſolenxe 
de” faltigſi, i decreti temerarii della Sorbona. Id. ib. lib. x. p 23. 
1 predecatori, benche molto caduti di animo, e di riputatione, atten- 
dewano ad inanimire il papolo, il quale manifeſtamente fi vedeva 
meſto, ed av ilito. Id. ib. lib. x. p. 49. 


+ Ciacopo Clemente dell' ordine di San Damenico—d guidats 
della propria fantafia, q flimulato dalle predicationi, che giarnal- 
mente ſeuliva fare contra Henrico di Valois nominato il perſecutore 
della fede, ed il tinanno, preſe riſolutione di voler pericolare la ſua 
vita per tentare in alcuna maniera d ammaxxarli, ne tene ſegreto 


queſt car} temerario penſiera, ma andava waciferands tra ſuoi, che 
era 
\ 


\ 
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- tempt was made with 'all coolneſs and delibera- 


tion, by plunging a knife into the king's body,* 
of which wound he died ſoon after; yet the 
preachers applauded the aſſaſſination, and com- 
mended in high terms, from their pulpits, the 
16.4 4 aſſaſſin. 


era necaſſario d adaperare Varmi, e di eflerminare il tiranno—diſſe 
ad un padre de ſuoi, che baveva una inſpiratiune gagliarda di au- 
dare ad dmazzare Henrico di Valuit, e che doveſſe conſigliarls, ſe 
la deveſſe eſeguire. Il padre conferit il fatto con il priore, il quale 
era uno dt principali canſiglieri della lega, riſpaſera unitamente, che 
wedeſſe bene, che queſla mon fie una tentatione del demonio, che 
digiunaſſe ed oraſſe, preganto il Signore che gl illuminaſſe la mente 
di guello deveva operare. Tornd fra pochi giorni coftui al priore, ed 


al aliro padre, dicendo loro, che baveva fatto quanta gli havevano 


configliate, e che ſentiva pin ſpirito. che mai di wolere intraprendere 
grueflo faito. I Pudri, come molti diſſe ro, conferito il negotio con 
Madama di Momperfieri, 8 come vogliamo quei della lega, di proprio 
lars motivo {"eſortarono al tentative, affermandsli, che vivendo ſa- 
rebbe ſtato fatto Cardinale, e norendo per haver liberuta la citta, 
ed uccife il pryſecttore della fede, farebbe ſenza dubbis cannonizats 
per Santo. Id. ib. lib. x. p. 50, 51. 


* Introdotto il Frate, mentre fi ritiram ginendue a canto ad una 
fneftra, porſe la lettera del conte di Brienna, la quale letta haven 
dogli detto il Re, che ſegnuiaſſe u ſpitgargh il ſus negotio, egli finſe 
di meiter many ad un altru tarta per preſentarla, e mentre il Re 
intermamente Paſpetta, totvatofe il folito colteil dalla manica, to 
ere a canto, ail umbelito della parte. finiftra, e laſcio tutto il fers 
con ſim nella rin. Id. ib. lib, X. p. 52. 
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aſſaflin.* Fired with ſuch zeal in ſupport of 


their intereſts, we are not to be ſurprized that 


they excited the people to take arms, nor even 
that they themſelves bore them. Nor yet that 
they ſhould grant abſolution for known deli- 
berate murther, which however his holineſs 

would 


* Tra i quali il Padre Edmonds Borgoino priove di Frati 
di San Domenico, il quale convinto da teflimonii d'haver 
ladato publicamente in pergama / hom cid commeſlo nelle per- 
ſena de Re, e d baver configliato, ed infligata il percuſſore, 
comparandalo anco dopo il fatto nelle ſue prediche a Giudit, il 
Re morto ad Ol:ferne, la citta liberata a Betulia, fi per ſemenza 
die parlamento di Turs ſententiato a ere da quattro cavalli ſbranato, 
le membre abbruciate, e ſparſe le ceneri al vento. Id. ib. lib. x. 
p. 68.—E, Padre Roberts Franciſcam, che haveva quivi publica- 
mente lodato la morte del Re, e ſolevvata con le ſue predicationi la 
plebe, furono condannati allo norte. Id. ib, lib. x. p. 90. 


+ Men ſignore di Rono fucendo icio di maſiro di campo generale 
fſeerreva per ogni lusgo, e i preti, e i frati curcorrends alle faitioni 
militari popolarmente, havevano preſe I armi. Id. ib. lib. x. 
p. 49.—Ediviſa in pi bande, ſecande la divifione dei quartieri, 
sappreſentava wvolanteroſo e pronto a tutte le fatlioni, e con [ 'eſempia 
de Preti, e de Frati, i quali armati ſalivano le muraglie, e Lade- 
peravan in tutte le coſe com ammirabile coſtanzs. 
Id. ib. lib, xi. p. 147. 
t Per la qual coſa, ſe bene in virti di un Breve conceſſoli dal 
poja preſente pochi mefi prima, di poterſi far afſolvere di ogni caſo 
ri/ervato dal ſolito ſus confeſſore, fi haveva fatto dare Uaſſalutione 
della morte del cardinale, nendimeno de dendo che queſta non baſtava, 


ſpedi Claudio d irgene della famigha ſua favorita di Rham- 


burghetto Veſcovo di Mans, huomo di profonda lileratura, e di 
fingolar eloguenza, acciochè informato di tutte le ragioni, come ſuo 
Pracuratage ricercaſſe l Aſelutione de Poniifice, Id. ib. lib, x. p. 13. 
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would not confirm but on political conſidera- 
tions and advantages.* The zeal of the prelates 
was alſo of a ſimilar complexion ;' againſt the 
remonitrances, not even the threatenings of his 
holineſs, nor the cauſe of religion had any 
weight, when they found it was more conducive 
to their intereſt to join the, party of the king; 
at the ſame time intimating that there were ſea- 
ſons when the earneſt wiſhes of his holineſs 
might be complied with, but that it was un- 


reaſonable to expett it now that his majeſty's 
| affairs 


* Non havendo mai havuta intentione d aſfendere la giuriſdittione 
della ſeda Apoſtalica, dopo che gli n' era flata fatta coſtienza, m!ſſo 
da interno ſcrupolo, Sera profirato a piedi del confeffore, e havea 
chieſia e impetrata Us fſolutione, perquants fucgſſe biſegno, bench 
 flimaſſe de non haver effettuamente traſgredito9. Aqueſto riſpoſe il 
pontefice, che il breve era conceſſ} per le coſe paſſate, ma che non 
ff poteva eftendere à peccati fuluri de* quali non fi pu) anticipare 
Fofſolutione—Effends fi molte wolte repetita, e ton grunde allegation 
d antoritd e di rag iani, diſcuſſa quefla trattatiane, finalmente gli 
ambaſcealori cond:ſerſera a contentarſe a dimandar in iſcritto l' aſſolu- 
tiene del papa, il quale moſt rava dgſiderarlu, eper mezzo di eſa 
dover reſtar placato e ſedisfatto; per la qual coſa dopo gli vfficii 
palſati da gli ambaſciatori di Venezia e di Toſcana a fawvore del Re, 
che ſe ne affaticaron ſommamente per ordine de loro prencits il 
veſcovo con ſupplica efleſa in forma di molta ſommifhione dimandd 
al pontefice Paſſolutione, il quale con parole piacevoli riſpoſe, che 
wolentieri Pharebbe conceſſa, quando fie flato frcuro della contri- 
tione del Ro, della quale wolewa queſto ſegno, che poneſſe in liberta 
il cardinale di Borbone, e Archiveſcovo di Lione. 


Id. ib. lib. x. p. 18, 19. 
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affairs were in ſo proſperous a ſituation. F—In 
what has been here advanced the reader will be 
plealed to take notice that it is not I who ſpeak, 
the authorities are given, and the words of the 
author; in doing which a few paſſages only are 
ſeletted from a great variety of the ſame ten- 
dency : but theſe are ſufficient to give ſome idea 
of the deſcription of thoſe perſons in the ge- 
neral, with which the National Aſſembly had to 
deal when it confiſcated church property. It is 
in vain to tell us that I have been ſpeaking of 
perſons who lived two centuries ago. I anſwer, 
that I have been treating of communities which 


exiſted 


Conſiderauano i Signori Francefi ger coſa non ſolo difficile, 
ma da non ſperarla per alcun modo, che i prelati e la nobilta, i 
guali havevano nelle mani del Rè la roba, le dignita, e le prela- 
ture riſolveſſero a'abbandonarle per compiacere il papa, efſendo 
puchi a i tempi preſenti coloro che per riſpetto dell anima fi con- 
tentino di abandonare le loro ſaſtanxe; ch'eſſi gia da principio 
Serano d'auvuantaggio roffigurate queſte minaccie, e gueſſe in- 
timationi di Roma, s'havevano preparato gli animi per ſoffrirle ; 
che piu che fi sforzaſſero, pit Sindurerebbono, e perdendo la 
ſperanxa d'efjere ricevuti mai in gratie del papa, fi ſarebbono piu 
oftinati a ſeguitare, ed a procurare la wittoria alla loro parte; 
che biſognava allettarli, e deſtramenti tirarli, non ſpaventarli, e 
metterli nelbultima diſperatione; che fimil minacchie ſarebbono 
proprie dpa la willoria per dare loro colore ed occaſſone di aban- 
donare con queſto preteſto il Re, quando le coſe ſue faſero deplorate, 
à non hora, ch'gſendo egli florido e potente, non era da credere, 
ch alcuno lo abbandonaſſe, Id. ib. lib. xii. p. 221. 
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exiſted from that time, till this event; that com- 
munities rarely, if ever, loſe their original cha- 
racter, that they had maintained the ſame cha- 
racter for many centuries before, and that two 
centuries is a very ſhort. period with reſpect to 
communities for diveſting themſelves of their 
original character. I am ready to admit they 
may undergo ſome variation in the degree, but 
ſtill the ſame character remains though in a dif- 
ferent degree ; but that degree cannot be aſcer- 
tained till opportunity preſents them the power 
of acting. As the National Aſſembly had de- 
termined to eſtabliſh the revolution, it could 
not leave the church property in theſe hands, 
nor could it ſafely penſion ſuch of them as had 
merit, nor could it do otherwiſe than diſſolve 
theſe ſocieties. While connected, they were a 
formidable body acting by one will; and as 
their funQion eſtabliſhed an intercourſe with all 
ranks and degrees, they might be highly dan- 
gerous to the revolution; to have left in their 
bands property of any kind, which is only ano- 
ther name for power, would have increaſed the 
danger; ſo that confiſcation and diſmiſſion, if 
the revolution was to ſtand on a firm baſis, be- 
came abſolutely neceſſary and unavoidable : and 
I perſuade myſelf the revolution would have 
had much more to apprehend from theſe men if 

continued 
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continued in their former ſtate, than from all 
their other adverſaries combined together. - But 
I ſhall add nothing more, than that if the revo- 
lution was to ſtand, theſe men muſt fall. 


As Mr. B. has opened to us a. ſpacious field, 
and well ſtocked, 1 ſhall now decline this purſuit 
for ſome other game, and endeavour in the 
poet's phraſe to ſhoot folly as it flies ;” © we 
* look up,” ſays he, with awe to kings:““ 
Some perſons may think it a misfortune, this 
doctrine was not promulgated before Beckford 
went up with his petition ; for awe was fo far 

from his thoughts, that after delivering it he 
ſtood reaſoning and remonſtrating ; as the ſcroll 

to his ſtatue teſtifies to this day ; and as that 

ſtatue was erected at the expence of the city of 
London, it evinces that this dottrine of awe was 

not known and prattiſed there at that time. 
Let us take a candid. view of the hiſtory of 

kings, and ſee if their general character does 
not excite in us ſomething of a very different 

complexion from awe. Is Mr. B.'s memory 

treacherous, or does he mean to mock mankind ; 

his own dottrine on this ſubjea formally de- 
livered, puts every thing in the ſhape or ſem- 

U blance 
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blance of awe wholly out of the queſtion; we 
cannot entertain awe for thoſe who have ſo little 
regard to their own charatter as to delight in 
„mean company; we may behold fuch objects 
with pity, but he who entertains pity is ſuperior 
to awe.—lIt was obſerved at page 74 of this 
work, that Mr. B. had improved upon ancient 
ethics and had favoured the world with a new 
doctrine; he here comes forward as an addi- 
tional apoſtle, or one improving on the old 
ſtandard; for the words of the apoſtle are in all 
my editions © Fear God, honour the king ;”* 
but Mr. B.'s doctrine is, Fear God, ſtand in 
„ awe of kings: awe or dread implies fear in 
the exceſs; ſo that by this doctine of Mr. B. 
our ſubmiſſion to kings is greater than that which 
is due to God himſelf. No one the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the Engliſh language will aſſent, 
that fear and awe are convertible terms; but 
were they ſo, even then our author places God 
and kings on the fame parallel. Without affect- 
ing a nicer conſcience or more religion than 
every perſon ought to poſſeſs, Mr. B. will ex- 
cuſe me if I cannot pledge bim in this © cup of 
* abomination” and idolatry. With the cha- 

racer of a courtier, agreeably to Monte{quieu's 
| | deſcription, 


* x Peter, ch. ii. v. 1 f P. 156. 
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deſcription, it may be compatible ; or it may be 
conſiſtent with the ideas of thoſe who “ deſire 
* honours, diſtindtions, and emoluments, but 
* little,” * to hold forth this draught to man- 
kind and ingratiate themſelves with thoſe who 
have theſe trumperies at their diſpoſal ; but ſuch 
as have a ſenſe of their duty to heaven, and 
who claim little more than mens ſana in corpore 
/ano, and which kings have not to beſtow, will 
daſh this irreligious cup to the ground with 
horror, leaving the impious dregs to be licked 
up with the duſt by reprobates. 


Knowledge, even that ſmall portion of it that 
can be acquired, is the fruit of much labour, 
obſervation, time and experience; the tation, 
modern education, and mode of life of princes, 
rarely ſupplies them with apy tolerable ſhare of 
it. Hence flatterers, their greateſt enemies, 
make them an eaſy prey; and the ſofter the 
matter they have to work upon, the deeper is 
the impreſſion. If there is no political vice in 
the character of a prince, great allowance ought 
to be made for deficiencies, which are rather a 
failure than a fault. But not one grain of lenity 
is due to their flatterers who taking advantage 
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of their foibles, and with a view to private emo- 
lument, would endeavour to perſuade them they 
are, what they are not. A good king, and a wile 
one, are two diſtinct beings; I prefer a good, to 
a wiſe king; becauſe goodnefs of heart is likely 
to be more beneficial to the people than the 
goodneſs of the head, which often leads both 
themſelves and others into perilous difficulties,“ 
while from the former their flows a conſtant and 
full ſtream of tranquility and beneficence, The 
perfect character is to be wife and good, but 
this is a character we have no right to expect; 
and when it does come, it ſhould be conſidered 
as a prodigy : if he be but good I honour him; 
my duty demands it ; and it would be unjuſt and 
ungenerous, not to ſay folly and weakneſs, con- 
ſidering the mamy diſadvantages under which 
he labours; or rather the many opportunities 
of which he 1s deprived, to expett to ſee a king 
wiſer than the reſt of mankind. The treaſure of 
wiſdom was never intended to be the poſſeſſion of 

| all 


* Charles the Firſt had the reptaion of being a wiſe prince, 
but his wiſdom tended to nothing ſo effectually as to embroil 
him with his ſubjects, and to be productive of a fatal end to 
himſelf; and he died a :ar/yr to his wiſdom or obſtipancy.— 
I could point to one or two. more reputed wiſe ſovereigns in 


' Europe, whoſe wiſdom centered in laviſhing the blood and 


treaſure of their ſubjects, But the criterion of a good prince 
are peace, harmony, ben=5cence, 
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all men; but it is expected of all men that they 
ſhould be good,, and all men have wiſdom 
enough, though not the will, to be good.— 
Therefore I honour a king if he be but good, 
but I do not look up with awe to any king but 
the King of Heaven. From a bad king I avert 
my ſight, as from a thing that 1s odious and in- 
ſuflerable; becauſe he has it in his power to be 
good; his ſtation in a particular manner re- 
quires it of him; and his not being ſo, will moſt 
probably be produttive of the greateſt miſchief. 
This leſſon, perhaps, will be acceptable to few 
of chem; but I truſt it is more ingenuous than 
any they are likely to meet with in the whole 
range of their courtiers; and happy may ſuch 
be who attend to it. 


Before we relinquiſh this ſubjett it is neceſſary 
to advert to a paſſage in Mr. B.'s letter, which 
as it ſeems to contain ſome latent meaning, it 
may be proper to call it forth to public view 
and examine it. He ſays © Our conſtitution 
has made no ſort of proviſion towards render- 
ing him (the king) as a ſervant, in any de- 
* gree reſponſible.” * Does Mr. B. here mean 
to ſay that our kings are not reſponſible ; or, 
does he employ the words * as a ſervant” for a 


diſguiſe 
P. 42. 
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diſguiſe or ſubterfuge, thereby meaning, that he 
is not reſponſible as a ſervanl, * but yet he is 
reſponſible, If the latter be his meaning, it is 
nothing better than a petty quibbling about 
terms, and by which the fact is no wiſe. affected. 
Now he either is reſponſible, or he is not ſo. 
If he is reſponſible, he is ſo to ſome perſon, or 
ſome body of men, for it would be ridiculous, 
to affirm that a perſon is reſponſible, and yet 
that there are none to whom he is ſo; and if he 
be but reſponſible, it is wholly immaterial under 
what character or appellation, whether as a ſer- 
vant, agent, or under any other name. The 
queſtion therefore is, Is he reſponſible ? and this 
Mr. B. though he ſtarts the ſubject, endeavours to 
evade by miſleading us, affirming that he is not 
reſponſible as a ſervant, which determines no- 
thing concerning his reſponſibility in any other 

| character; 


The author of Anti- Machiavel, whom no one doubts was 
the late King of Pruſſia, in ſpeaking on this ſubject, ſays, Le 
Srverain, bien lain d ttre le maitre abjolu des penples qui ſont ſens 
fa domination, 1 en «oft que le premier Magiftrat, Anti-Mach. 
ch. i. p. 2. Ihe Sovereign, very far from being the abſo- 
*« Jute maſ er cf the people under his government, is but their 
chief magiſtrate.” And I muſt confeſs I underſtand all ma- 
giſtrates, though in different gegrees, to be the ſervants of the 


'public. But all this is no more than cavilling about terms : 


for the fact is, that each is reſponſible, under whatever deno- 
mination he holds a truſt, | 
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character; and we want to know whether he 1s 
at all reſponſible, becauſe that infinuation ſeems 
to be held forth rather as implying that he is not. 
Now to clear up this matter, if it be aſſerted 
that he is not reſponſible, I would with to know 
how James the IId came to flee this kingdom ; 
was not his reaſon for ſo doing, becauſe he was 
convinced that he was reſponſible, and he would 
not wait the event of becoming accountable for 
his actions. Again, if kings are not reſponſible; 
with what propriety can Mr. B. ſay, The pu- 
** niſhment of tyrants is a noble and aweful act 
of juſtice.”* But how ſo, and where is the 
juſtice ? for though a tyrant, he is ſtill a king; 
none 1 preſume will deny that Henry the VIIIth 
was a tyrant, nor will they deny he was a king ; 
as being a tyrant therefore does not deſtroy the 
title and charatter of king, and kings are not 
reſponſible, where is the juſtice of this puniſh- 
ment. It is not meant ſurely to puniſh without 
calling to account. If you mean to call them 
to account, you have no right to do fo; how 
can you call to account him who 1s not re- 
ſponſible; and if you call him to account, and 
puniſh, it is an act of injuſtice, becauſe he is 
not reſponſible. And laſtly, to ſay that a king 

is 
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therefore is reſponſible. 
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is not reſponſible, is only in other terms to 
aſſert that he is deſpotic. If a king is not re- 
ſponſible, he may certainly act and do whatever 
he pleaſes; and in tae three following deſcrip- 
tions of men I would gladly be informed where 
is the difference between a prince who acts and 
does whatever he pleaſes, a prince who is not 
reſponſible, and a deſpotic prince; the only 
difference is in the letters and ſound of the 
terms, while in fact each and all of them imply 
one and the ſame thing: for he that is not re- 
ſponſible, may act and do what he pleaſes, with 
impunity ; can any deſpotic prince do more ? 
As this ſubje& ſtarted by Mr. B. appears to be 
clogged with a heſitation, or rather a falſe bias 
has been given to it, I judged it adviſable to 
guard all parties from error by giving it a diſ- 
cuſſion, the reſult of which is, that every prince 


who is not reſponſible is deſpotic; and as there 


is no deſpotic power in this country, the prince 
There is another 
maxim nearly allied to this ſubject, I ſpeak not 
of it as coming from Mr. B. but as the affinity is 
ſo greaf7 it ſhould not be paſſed over in filence ; 
it is included in theſe fix important words, The 
king can do no wrong. This maxim appears to 
me to have been fabricated by perfidious or flat- 
tering ſtateſmen, I would it were as true, as it 
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is falſe. A king may do much wrong, much 
evil; I have it not in my nature to deny what 
fact and experience daily evince ; and this he 
may do with or without the advice of counſel- 
lors; and to ſay that, for what is ſo done by 
their advice, they alone are reſponſible, is as 
unjuſt and partial a determination as the mixim 
itſelf is falle, becauſe it tends at moſt to the 
puniſhing of a part only inſtead of the whole ; 
but generally ends in the puniſhment of none, 
as they elude their deſerts by their power and 
influence, and that of thoſe conneaed with them 
in the miſchief. By a ſimilar deſcription of 
men, for they abound in all courts, and in times 
of ignorance, which is their only excuſe, they 
wreſted from the King of Heaven his attributes 
and titles, diſpoſed of them to a mere mortal, 
and hailed him“ Sovereign Lord the King ;” “ 
as though by this profane ſporting with titles, 
he had in the inſtant changed his nature, and 
put on immortality. To thele human divinities 
the deluded populace led on by artful paraſites, 
and bigotted prieſts, might © look up with awe,” 
and entertain a veneration for them, fimilar to 
that which the vulgar among the heathens ex- 
preſſed for their deities, though contaminated 
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with all the vices that can blot, deface, and 
degrade human nature. But it 1s to be pre- 
ſumed that ſince thoſe days of ignorance the 
prince, the prieſt, and the people, have under- 
gone a compleat tranſmutation by the alchemy 
of the times: if not, I truſt that old alchemiſt 
will not deſiſt from his labours till the tranfmu- 
tation 1s perfett. 


Mr. B. complains of falacies concealed under 
terms employed by others, © It would require,” 
ſays he, a long diſcourſe to point out to you the 
many fallacies that lurk in the generality and 
% equivocal nature of the terms mnadequate ro 
% preſentation.”* But of all didaRtic writers I 
ever read, no one to the beſt of my recollection 
ever uſed terms in fo vague and indeterminate 
a manner as Mr. B. I do not remember that he 
employs one definition, though he uſes terms 
in a manner very different from the reſt of 
mankind, and in a mode which appears to me 
exceptionable. I am led to this obſervation by 
the following paſſage, © I ſhall only ſay here 
in juſtice to that old-faſhioned conſtitution, 
* under which we have long proſpered.” 1 
would willingly underſtand what it is he meant 

ſhould 
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ſhould be underſtood by the terms old- 
** faſhioned conſtitution,” and, © we have long 
„ proſpered;” if he means, that ſyſtem of laws 
and original mode of government uſed in this 
kingdom,” I ſhould anſwer, they are no more, 
but in a manner totally done away, and are ſo 
continually changing and fluctuating that the 
traces of what he adverts to are hardly to be 
found. Let us take a tranſcient view of our 
proſperity under what he calls the old-faſhioned 
government or conſtitution, by which we have 
been ſo long proſperous down to the preſent 
hour. Not to go too far back, we may: firſt 
obſerve the people were reduced to the dreadful 
neceſſity of diſpatching one king, and of ex- 
pelling another; in the reign of George the 
firſt there was a deeply concerted rebellion to 
deprive him of the throne; and in the ſucceed- 
ing reign there was another, when the rebels 
entered England and put the whole kingdom 
into a conſternation. —Either that old-faſhioned 
conſtitution is not retained, or we are not 
altogether ſo proſperous under it, or both; 
while for annual parliaments, we have now 
{eptennial ones; for a few laws which inflicted 
capital puniſhment, the number is now almoſt 
innumerable ; the exciſe laws which are daily 
increaling have trampled down and almoſt ex- 
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terminated both the ancient law and liberty of 
the ſubject, and a thouſand other violences have 
been committed againſt the old conſtitution, ſo 
that the conſtitution we now have is either a 
new one, or the old one ſo totally defaced and 
mutilated as to be with difficulty recognized 
in. our preſent ſituation; and yet Mr. B. as in 
derifion, is applauding our proſperous ſtate 
under the old conſtitution, as though we ſtill 
poſſeſſed it. The old conſtitution 1 make no 
doubt might have been improved as all which 
is the product of humanity may be meliorated, 
human nature producing nothing that is per- 
fett; but the old conſtitution has been totally 
vitiated, and our proſperous ſtate is the conſe- 
quence. Our preſent proſperous ſituation re- 
Jembles that of a heedleſs country ſquire who 
has mortgaged the whole of his patrimony for 
nearly the value. The importunate tax-getherer 
1s never out of our houſes, collecting money for 
the light of heaven, and diving into our pockets 
for the laſt ſolitary ſhilling, while water and 
air remain the almoſt only articles untaxed in 
the kingdom; We have a ſtupendous debt 
which can only be enumerated by hundreds of 
millions of pounds ſterling ; the ſum is ſo vaſt, 
that a tolerabie arithmetician can hardly obtain 
a clear and diſtintt idea of it; and the weight 13 
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ſo oppreſſive to the nation, that it rocks from 
one ſide to the other threatening © hideous 
ruin,“ not Jeſs agitated than Etna when 
tortured by her convulſive fires : but we are 
not left comforteſs, this national debt is paying 
off under this old conſtitution with a proſpett 
as promiſing as that of employing an ant to carry 
away by atoms the rock of Gibraltar. We are 
ſo very proſperous that Spain alone and on her 
ſole ſtrength dares menace us without our glv- 
ing the leaſt provocation, put us to the charge 
of fitting out a great armament, and then in 
deriſion as our ſtate is ſo proſperous leave us to 
bear all the expence of it. Part too of our 
proſperity according to this capricious . and 
paradoxical writer muſt conſiſt in our loſs of 
America, which to ſay nothing farther ſupplied 
us with excellent ſailors and ſoldiers, who to 
us are now no more, unleſs as adverſaries. 
The flowing tide of this our proſperity has for 
ſome time paſt run ſo high that ſhould it con- 
tinue for the next half century, having no 
longer ſufficient mounds to oppoſe it, we muſt 
be deluged. In ſhort, I tremble for the guz- 
zling down of this proſperity in ſuch large and 
frequent draughts ; J fear it muſt in the end 


intoxicate, and there is no anſwering for what 


men ſo intoxicated may not do,—Theſe are 
ſome 
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ſome of the bleſſings derived to us under this 
old or new-faſhioned conſtitution, for call it 
by what name you pleaſe, neither the faſhion 
nor the effects of it are thereby altered or 
abated ; and whoever ſtiles this a ſtate of proſ- 


perity has very different ideas of a ſtate of 


proſperity from thoſe which I entertain, and 
I ſhould preſume too 'from thoſe of the 
reſt of mankind. It preſents us with a 
picture repreſenting to our view a diſſipating 
heir confuming with jollity and glee the laſt 
lonely guinea of the ſquandered inheritance, in 
defiance of that diſtreſs which muſt be the 
certain and inevitable conſequence ; while an 
arch rogue who longs to partake of it, applauds 
the meaſure, and reminds him how long he 
has proſpered by purſuing this practice. As to 
the conſtitution I here determine nothing con- 
cerning it; what I affert is this, If it be good, 
a very bad uſe muſt have been made of it to 
reduce us to the unproſperous ſtate in which 
we now are; and then, Rebus autem afficits cum 
patriam obſederi audiſſit, non quiſivit ub: tuto 


viveret, that is he ſought not honours, diſtinc- 


* tions, and emoluments,” to the gratification 
of his avarice or ambition, ſed unde praeſidio 


poſſet eſſe civibus ſuts,* And if it be bad, then 
Conſulite 
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Conſalite in medium, et rebus ſuccurrite vg ii.“ 


There certainly is ſomething wrong ſomewhere, 
egregiouſly wrong, as will be ſeen on the appli- 
cation of this conciſe ſtatement in the words of 
Salluſt : Proſedò virtus atque ſapientia major in 
ults reit, qui exparuvis opibus tantum imperium 
fecere, quam in nobis qui ea bene parta vix re- 
tinemus. T To what purpoſe then is trumpeted 
forth to us the encomium on * this old-faſhioned 
7* conſtitution under which we have long proſ- 
«© pered,” unleſs it be to inſult the ſenſes and 
underſtandings of mankind !_ 


Mr. B. with an air of ſuperiority and con- 
tempt, aſks “ who now reads Bolingbroke ? 
% who ever read him through?“ T And again, 
** 1 do not often quote Bolingbroke, nor have 
* his works in general made any permanent 
* impreſſion on my mind. He is a preſump- 
* tuous and ſuperficial writer.“ I could wiſh 
this preſumption and ſuperficiality had reſted 
there; but I find that men in point of literature, 
are like women in reſpe& to beauty, blind to 
their own imperfections. I will frankly ac- 
knowledge I have read Bolingbroke through 

and 
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and hive been highly gratified, ſome of his 


works I have read more than once : and part of 
the knowledge he has communicated has made a 
deep and permanent impreſſion on my mind. 
Amidſt a great variety of inſtructive, and enter- 
taining matter in many of his works, his letter 
to Sir William Windham appears to me excel- 
lent ; in that private hiſtory great light is thrown 
upon ſome important tranſactions of thoſe times, 
not omitting thoſe which preceded, and in the 
former of which he was no inconfiderable agent. 
Among many other intereſting events, it exhibits 
a uſeful leſſon in his own perſon of a wiſe man 
completely duped by a ſet of fools and knaves. 
The characters of Charles and James are finely 
contraſted, and though given by a few ſtrokes 
are a maſter-picce in that kind of painting. 1 
cannot refrain laying them before my reader 
with the introduction. The exile,” ſays he, 
of the royal family, under Cromwell's uſurpa- 
tion, was the principal cauſe of all thoſe mil- 
* fortunes in which Britain has been involved, 
*« as well as of many of thoſe which bave hap- 
* pendd to the reſt of Europe, during more 
** than half a century“ 


*© The two brothers, Charles and James, be- 


came then infected with popery to ſuch de- 
grees, 
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e grees, as their different characters admitted 
* of. Charles had parts; and his good under- 
© ſtanding ſerved as an antidote to repel the 
** poiſon. James, the fimpleſt man of his time, 
« drank off the whole chalice. The poiſon 
% met, in his compoſition with all the fear, all 
* the credulity, and all the obſtinacy of temper 
proper to increaſe its virulence, and to 
*. ſtrengthen its effect.“ * I do not conceive 
that the perſon who writes in this ſtile is ſo de- 
ſpicable a writer; but I am neither Boling- 
broke's critic, nor his ſecond ; he has his ble- 
miſhes and his beauties, but he who traduces 
him as a writer miſtakes his own way to literary 
fame. I profeſs to know but little of men or 
books; there appears. to me to be no criterion 
or ſtandard ta regulate and determine ſuch judg- 2 
ment, while we ſee one praiſes what another 
condemns with equal plauſibility. My own in- 
ability is countenanced by that of others; and 
as Mr. B. ſpeaks freely of Bolingbroke, which | 
is but matter of opinion, I ſhall not heſitate to 
take into conſideration the abilities of the author | 
of that opinion, that we may know haw far it \ 
may be relied on. I have no doubt Mr. B. is 


a great reader; he appears to me to bave col- 
Y leaed 
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lected and amaſſed from all quarters good and 
bad indiſcriminately, a large maſs of indigeſted 
matter, with which his mind is ſurcharged, and 
from which it labours at times to be relieved. 
Acquired without ſelection, retained without 
arangement it forms a confuſed chaos; and in- 
ſtead of invigorating the mind, like an ex- 
uberance of fleſh in the human body, tends only 
to render it more unweildy and fuller of hu- 
mours. Hence that inequality ſo obvious in all 
he writes or ſpeaks; hence ſtrange doctrines, 
and ſtill ſtranger concluſions; eccentric ſenti- 
ments delivered in exaggerated, tortured, and 
diſtorted language, one while elevated and car- 
ried heyond the ſublime into the bombaſt, at 
other times meanly creeping and licking the 
duſt; metaphors injudiciouſly choſen, impro- 
perly applied, and ſometimes diſguſting from the 
unneceſſary horror they convey, at other times 
from the offenſive and indeticate ideas they 
excite; rancor wrapped up in foul language; 
affected pathos worked into puerility ; petty 
antetheſis apologizes for wit; a jingle of words 
is ſubſtituted for ſenſe : all this, and much more, 


which certainly are not the characteriſtics of 


bright talents, are here to be found ; they are the 
natural reſult of a plodding mind, long engaged 
in ſtoring heaps of hetcrogeneous matter which 
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it cannot aſſort, arrange, or ſele@ for uſe, as 
the exigency may require; nor can it be ex- 
pected that purer or clearer ſtreams ſhould flow, 
till the rubbiſh which diſturbs and pollutes the 
fountain-head is removed, Notwithſtanding 
this, I make no queſtion but Mr. B. conceives 
his produttion will acquire him literary fame, 


and 1 well know how ſuch fame is frequently 


acquired; yet I cannot but obſerve, that to 
harrangue, and to write are two things very 
diſtina; all who harrangue are not good writers, 
nor do all who harrangue much, ſpeak or write 
well. Bolingbroke, whom he.contemns, appears 
to me upon the whole to poſſeſs great merit, 
the knowledge he imparts on many ſubjeQts is 
highly inſtructive and intereſting; he had an 
extenſive underſtanding, and good judgment: 
and I apprehend he not only is read, but will 
be read and admired too for his ſtrength of 
thought, glowing imagination, and unaffected, 
manly, nervous diction, with all its inaccura- 
cies, Men the letter on the French Revolution 
will {link off the public ſtage, and take refuge 


| In vicum wvendentem thus et adores, 
Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptit; 
Hor. Ep. 1. lib. 2, 


even though gorgeouſly bound in red morocco. 
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This indignant ſpurning of Bolingbroke in his 
grave, -reminds me of the fable of the aſs kick- 
ing a dead lion, at whoſe voice, ſays the writer, 
when living he would have been panic-ſtruck. 
The adage of Horace is certainly not amiſs, 


Meriri fe quemgue ſuo modulo, ac pede, verum eft. 


When I began, I propoſed only giving ſome 
few animadverſions on this letter; I have been 
inſenſibly induced to make many; I cannot 
therefore, conſiſtently with that . propoſal, pro- 
ceed farther. I might apprehend too, leſt in 
the progreſs I ſhould contract from my author a 
taint for vilifying, which I ſuſpect is coming 
upon me, and by longer contatt might prove 
irreſiſtible. I ſhall therefore, after making one 
reflection, drop the pen. If Mr. B. could 
have any the moſt diſtant idea that mankind 
paid ever fo little deference to his opinion de- 
livered in a publication, whatever he might 
privately communicate to a friend, he could not 
conſiſtently with humanity have publiſhed this 
letter. For if only one half of the Freneh 
nation had his abilities as a ſtateſman or politi- 
cian in any eſtimation, the conitant repetition 
ol degrading, vilifying and inflammatory paſſages 
N directed againſt the principal perſons who ſup— 
' port the revolution, muſt inevitably have been 
8 productive 
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produQtive of ſuch diſcord throughout that nation 
as would have been followed by the moſt tragi- 
cal events. The ſcenes of confuſion and horror 
might have been unutterable. It is however a 
conſolation to all who rejoice not in thoſe mi- 
ſeries which afflict mankind, in deſolation, de- 
ſtruction, and death, to find that the good ſenſe 
of that nation is not to be perverted by a com- 
poſition teeming with rhapſody and wild enthu- 
fiaſm, which has had no other effect on their 
underſtanding, than it has with the candid and 
rational among ourſelves; and ſo far from ope- 
rating with violence to their injury, has not as 
yet produced a bloody noſe or a ſcratched face, 
but on the contrary, was received with pity as 
the effuſion of a brain ſuffering under the diſ- 
tracting impulſe of knight-errantry. 
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